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“Father, give me the portion of goods that falleth to me.” Then this younger son went 
into “a far country and there wasted his substance with riotous living.” Hungry, he was 
set to feeding swine. “And he would fain have filled his belly with the husks that the swine 
did eat; and no man gave unto him.” 
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IN THE HEART OF A LITTLE CHILD 


BY LUCILE M. MOORE 


HE was tiny and tempestuous—and 

deaf. The first fact was, of course, 
plainly evident ; the second was so likely 
to become so at any moment that it en- 
tered into one’s summing up of the wee 
lady. But the third! For a long time 
nobody guessed it, and when at last they 
knew nobody realized how largely re- 
sponsible it was for the second. 

She was the first-born, this little Per- 
son, and her parents, brought up in the 
good old-fashioned way themselves, well 
knew that to spare the rod was to spoil 
the child ; so they labored conscientiously, 
if not wisely, to correct the indifference 
to commands, the obstinancy and the 
wild outbursts of temper that grew with 
the child’s growth. As for the Wee Per- 
son herself, all her baby philosophy was 
applied in vain to the chaos of her world. 
She was distinctly a thinking creature. 
In her creeping days she seized the door 
that bumped her oncoming head with its 
sharp edge, and gently, persistently 
worked until she swung it into contact 
with the smarting spot again, and at last 
reached some helpful conclusions about 
doors and bumps. But the processes that 
reduced inanimate things to their proper 
relations with herself failed utterly to 
apply to the doings of the two Big Per- 
sons who made up her world. Why 
should they descend upon her with 
strange unfriendly looks and sting her 
small legs into red lines with a little 
switch when she was pursuing some line 
of investigation, destructive perhaps, but 
full of keenest interest? Why was she 


hurried into side streets and paddled 





when she only tried, energetically, as be- 
came a purposeful soul—and very noi- 
sily—to convince her elders that she 
wanted to walk instead of ride through 
the busy streets of the town? Why, when 
a pin stuck into Baby Sister’s fat little 
foot produced the most exquisitely funny 
contortions of face and body in that use- 
less infant, did woe rest upon the coun- 
tenance of the Mother Person and dis- 
aster visit herself forthwith? Why, when 
she had become thoroughly accustomed 
to sleeping under snugly-tucked-in blank- 
ets did that same Mother Person remove 
them from the bed some mild spring day 
without consulting her wishes in the 
least? She missed those blankets! In 
short, no amount of philosophy could 
compass the perplexities with which life 
surrounded her. 

When it came to her, still before her 
deafness was discovered, that the faces 
of her elders not only changed color and 
expression, but made certain distinct mo- 
tions, a little light dawned. She learned 
to recognize one peculiar movement of 
the Mother Person’s lips as an unfailing 
sign that the other Big Person, and con- 
sequently a romp, was coming. Another 
meant “water ;” still another meant “no.” 
Her observing little mind was not slow to 
note the rapid play of lip motion ex- 
changed between the two Big Persons. 
from which she caught no meaning. It 
was interesting; but when she herself 
tried it with characteristic energy and a 
huge volume of voice all her efforts and 
the delicious vibration that shook her 
small body resulted in blank amazement 
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on the part of her elders, or even a hand 
clapped over her mouth to stop her. Un- 
doubtedly, the world was awry and the 
Big Persons dull—arbitrary forces, use- 
ful enough at times—but too capricious 
to be satisfying. The voice she had de- 
veloped in her efforts at communication 
was an asset, however. Perhaps she 
heard it a little, for, loud, hoarse, and 
persistent, it became her established 
weapon in war and her solace in times 
of peace. 

When at last the Big Persons knew 
about the deafness things became a little 
better. They bothered her a good deal 
with hugs and kisses; but Heaven sent 
them at this time the friendship of a well- 
trained teacher of the deaf, through 
whose advice they became so careful 
about that strange lip-moving of theirs, 
that in a little while the Wee Person 
reached a revelation. Every single thing 
about her was represented by a wiggle of 
the lips! She led the Big Persons all 
over the house many times to be sure 
about it, and there was no doubt at all. 
She even learned to recognize the wiggles 
that meant for her and Little Sister to 
jump, hop, stand behind chairs, and do 
other jolly things in a grand bed-time 
frolic every night. 

All this was highly satisfactory; but 
dear, dear! Her efforts to reverse the 
process met with blankness. Try as she 
would, she could not make those Big Per- 
sons, now sorted out as Mother and 
Father in lip-movements, understand her. 
The utter futility of her efforts to ex- 
plain or question sent her back with re- 
newed zest to her old-time comforts— 
noise and philosophy—now more widely 
applied. Storms and screams alternated 
with delightful studies in cause and ef- 
fect during this period. A doll deftly 
snatched from Little Sister’s loving em- 
brace meant such a red-faced, wide- 
mouthed Sister, with funny little water- 
drops sliding down her cheeks, that even 
the memory of her an hour after sent the 
Wee Person into peals of laughter. A 
pinch scientifically administered to a 
quiet, uninteresting kitten transformed it 
into an animated bundle of claws—really 





thrilling. A book or other convenient ob- 
ject hurled across the room often made 
Mother and Father almost as amusing as 
Little Sister or the kitten! 

So life went on. The Wee Person 
looked for warfare and found it on every 
side. She almost hated Little Sister, who 
found in Father and Mother such 
friendly havens. And as for the father 
and mother—they knew from all tradi- 
tion, and sorrowfully admitted, that the 
Wee Person was simply and_ utterly 
naughty. 

Then came the wonderful first year at 
school, when a sweet-faced teacher taught 
her to change those harsh, unseemly 
noises into sounds that people under- 
stood; when she learned to work and 
play and share with a whole class of 
little folk struggling, like herself, out of 
isolation. Meanwhile the mother was 
learning, too, and the blunders and mis- 
understandings of the past, so warping 
in their effects on the child nature, were 
not to be repeated. 

In the course of this year the Wee 
Person came upon a new puzzle. Names 
of many people, objects, and actions she 
had learned to lip-read and speak. Now 
she was told about another Person, 
called God, who made trees and _ stars 
and things, and she saw His name 
printed in the Book. Also she learned 
that love was supposed to be what she 
felt for her far-off Father, what her 
teacher felt for her, what even the 
mother indulged in. Then one Sunday 
she learned to say, “God is love.” This 
curious assemblage of ideas was too 
much for her philosophy ; but she stored 
it up, feeling that since many other prob- 
lems had become subject to explanation, 
this, too, might sometime be solved. 

At length the school term ended and 
the journey home began—a journey very 
different from the one made schoolward 
nine short months before—for now am 
awakened soul looked with lively interest 
upon its novel surroundings, and close 
at hand was a mother able to give intel- 
ligent help in the business of becoming 
acquainted with them. A glorious sun- 
set on the water caught the eyes of the 
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eager little Person and revived a part of 
the old thought. Dragging her mother 
to a port-hole, she pointed to the glow- 
ing sky and with gratified confidence 
said, “God.” But no—the mother re- 
plied, “God made it.” So the mystery 
remained. Not that it troubled her at 
all, but now and then through the 
months that followed her mind reverted 
to the unexplained word, and she tried 
its application to various possibilities. It 
was kept before her, too, for Sunday by 
Sunday she and Little Sister learned to- 
gether simple Bible verses. So she re- 
iterated, “God is love, “God is good,” 
“God is not a man;’ and she knelt at 
mother’s knee with Little Sister to say, 
“I love God. I want to be good. Amen.” 
But after all where and what was God! 

In this period of her development, 
with live interests crowding thick and 
fast upon her, with the discovery that 
the caresses so joyously claimed by Little 
Sister from Father and Mother were not 
only endurable, but even sometimes en- 
joyable when applied to herself, and, 
most of all, with a father and mother 
who understood and helped her, life be- 
came a calmer matter. Storms grad- 


ually became more rare and the passion 
for finding out held full sway. 

One night, after a day that yielded to 
her research many facts, a! joyous bed- 
time romp, and the quiet prayer with 
Little Sister to end it all, there welled 
up in the isolated little heart a new feel- 
ing. There was a clinging touch in the 
good-night hug, and something deeper 
than mere thought of caress in the words, 
“I love you,” spoken to Mother. Then 
as she lay tucked under the covers 
watching, while Mother went through 
the nightly ceremony of turning up the 
almost-extinguished light for one last, 
“Good night; Good-bye! I love you,” 
her solution of the months’-long mys- 
tery came. A mighty flounce agitated 
the bedclothes, and a beaming small Per 
son sitting upright in their midst an- 
nounced, slowly and carefully, “I know. 
You—Mother—God!”’ 

What matter that even yet there must 
be revision! Love as a force had come, 
and associated with its birth had been 
the thought of God. It is Thackeray 


who says, “Mother is the name for God 
in the lips and hearts of little children.” 
Who shall gainsay him? 





Photographed by Miss Kate Smith. 


Courtesy of The Camera Craft. 


A RING, A RING OF ROSES 
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i General Washington desired to ascertain the plans of the enemy on Long Island, and 
Nathan Hale, an ardent patriot, volunteered for the mission, obtained the desired informa- 
tion, and was returning when captured. He was executed as a spy September 22, 1776. His 
last words were: “I only regret that I have but one life to lose for my country.” This 
memorial was erected at Yale University. 
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TO MOTHERS OF LITTLE DEAF CHILDREN 


BY ELEANOR B. WORCESTER 


Il. THe First YEAR AT SCHOOL 


T LAST the time has come when you 
feel that it is best for your boy to 
study with other children. And _ since 
your own town does not offer him a suit- 
able opportunity, it is necessary to send 
the little fellow to one of the well-known 
boarding schools, where trained and wise 
men and women are devoting their 
thought and energy to giving every ad- 
vantage of education, comfort, and hap- 
piness to the little people under their 
care. 

You have already decided, after much 
thought and the writing of many let- 
ters—perhaps after a visit to the school 
you incline to most—just where it is best 
that the child shall go. 

You have studied carefully all the di- 
rections about clothing given in the school 
catalogue, and have made sure that every 
little blouse or stocking has its owner’s 
name written or sewed fast on it, and 
that all the small garments are in perfect 
order and ready for use. 

But have you thought how your own 
attitude toward this change in your boy’s 
life is unconsciously preparing him either 
to rebel against and fear school, or to 
look forward to going there as one of the 
most delightful and interesting events of 
his life? 

I know that it is impossible for you to 
avoid dreading the day when your child 
must go among strangers, but I beg you 
not to let him see what your feeling is. 
It will take all your resolution and all 
your courage to wear not only a cheerful 
face, but a happy one; but you must 
make your boy feel that a very delightful 
time is coming. 

If you go about the necessary prepara- 
tions as you might if he were going to 
the show or on a visit, he will enter into 
the spirit of things with enthusiasm ; but 
if you once let him find you crying over 
his packing he will immediately jump to 
the conclusion that some dreadful thing 


is in prospect, and will be entirely pre- 
pared to be frightened at being left at 
school and to break your heart by cling- 
ing to you and begging to go home again. 
And, more than this, he will be far more 
likely to be homesick. 

So, since you know it is best for him 
to be in school, and that it is the only pos- 
sible road to happiness and usefulness, 
why not lead him to anticipate the going ; 
to look forward to it as a treat, and to 
feel that to be a schoolboy is really the 
great end of existence? 

One of the first steps in this direction 
will be to help him understand a little 
what kind of a place he is bound for. 

Very likely the school you have de- 
cided on publishes an illustrated cata- 
logue, and weeks before school opens be- 
gin to show him the pictures of the 
school buildings and grounds, and make 
him understand that on a certain day in 
September, which you mark on the cal- 
endar with bright crayon, you and he will 
go there. Let him see one of the little 
white beds where he will sleep after you 
return home, the sunny dining - room 
where he will eat his morning porridge 
and his Sunday ice-cream; the play- 
ground full of rollicksome youngsters, 
with whom he will see-saw and play tag 
by and by, and the busy school-room, 
where so many delightful and interesting 
things are sure to happen. 

Talk about all these things often and 
brightly and you will find that school has 
become a most desirable and fascinating 
place, and that every night there will be 
great satisfaction in climbing on a chair 
to scratch off from the calendar another 
day done before the joy of going there. 

Then you can buy such delightful 
things to be put into that waiting trunk— 
things often to be looked at, but never to 
be used till that wonderful place is 
reached—long red and blue pencils, with 
rubbers on the ends; boxes of writing 
paper, all gay with pictures and exactly 
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right for the first letters home; a foot- 
rule, and if you are a truly brave mother 
a real jack-knife to sharpen the same red 
and blue pencils and add to the joy of 
living. 

It is absorbing work, too, to mark them 
all with one’s name, so they may never 
be mistaken for any other little boy’s 
property, and to make a place for a new 
toy or two, though if you are wise you 
will not buy many playthings now, but 
will save them to send later, one by one, 
by parcel post, to be received with a joy 
it is a pity you cannot be there to see, it 
will be so out of proportion to any other 
pleasure you could give by such simple 
means. 

Of course, you must have some kodak 
pictures taken—ever so many of them— 
showing the family, the house, and the 
pets, as well as the boy himself. These 
are to be kept, too, to go in letters. They 
will be not only very precious possessions, 
but if they are labeled carefully they will 
be extremely useful in the class-room 
when your boy begins to learn to speak 
the names of the people at home. 

Since they are to be used for this dou- 
ble purpose, be sure that each member of 
the family group is very distinctly 
marked, or the names of Aunt Mary and 
sister Helen may get hopelessly mixed in 
the boy’s mind! 

Finally, the last little garment and the 
last package is in the trunk, the last day 
is scratched off the calendar, and the boy 
himself is on the train. And now let me 
tell you something that you will not be- 
lieve—that you will even resent, but 
which is perfectly true, and which I hope 
will comfort you a little when you say 
good-bye to the boy—and that is this: 
it really is very unusual for a little child 
from five to eight years old to be home- 
sick at school. There are so many dis- 
tractions, so many new and curious 
things to see, so many interesting things 
to do, and there are so many other chil- 
dren all friendly and all happy, that even 
if your boy cries when you leave him, the 
probabilities are high that before you 
reach the station he will be playing— 








shyly or uproariously, as temperament 
may decide—but certainly happily, with 
some new-found friend. 

One of the most delightful things about 
a school for deaf children is the way all 
the other pupils welcome, pet, and look 
out for a newcomer. Every one makes 
much of him, and it would be hard in- 
deed to be lonely long in the midst of so 
much attention and friendliness. 

And now a word about letters. 

Before you sent the boy to school I 
hope you didn’t fail to teach him to rec- 
ognize the written names of the different 
members of the family, so that he might 
be sure to understand whom his first let- 
ters came from. And don’t forget that 
he will be eager for letters! Too many 
mothers feel that it is useless to write to 
their children during their first year 
away from them. They are so sure that 
no word from them can be understood 
that they content themselves with send- 
ing inquiries to the proper authorities, 
and an occasional picture post-card to the 
children themselves, and fail to realize 
how soon their little boy or girl grasps 
the fact that the other children have real 
letters in envelopes, and that these come 
from home, or how sharp a disappoint- 
ment it is when day after day goes by 
and brings them nothing. 

If you could see, as I have seen, a let- 
ter, so worn that it was cracked on all 
its folds and dingy with much handling, 
carried day after day inside a little 
blouse or guimpe and put under the pil- 
lows every night, you would understand 
a little what those pieces of paper, cov- 
ered with very imperfectly understood 
characters, but carrying love and remem- 
brance from home, mean, even before 
the children can read them. And very 
soon, if you are an observant mother, 
your child will really be able to read 
them. 

For example, your boy’s first letter 
may be something like this: 





“DraR MAMMA: 


“T am well. I love you. 
“HARRY.” 


When you answer it you might say, 
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with the certainty that every word would 
be understood : 


“DEAR HARRY: 


“Mamma loves you. Papa is well. Mamma 
and Papa love you. 
“Good-bye. 
“MAMMA.” 


Not a very satisfactory letter, do you 
say? Perhaps not to you, but most de- 
lightful and understandable to the little 
boy to whom it is written. And if a little 
later you follow it with another contain- 
ing one of the kodak pictures of the cat, 
with “Tommy” written under it, accom- 
panying such a note as this, not only 
your little boy, but his teacher will bless 
you: 

“DEAR HARRY: 

“Mamma is well. 
and Papa love you. 
Tommy is the cat. 

“Good-bye. 


Papa is well. Mamma 
Tommy loves you, too. 
Tommy wants to see you. 


“MAMMA.” 


I have written these two notes not as 
models to be copied, but to show you how 
with a little thought and care you may 
ring the changes on almost every sen- 
tence that your boy learns ; and make use 
of every new word, giving him a great 
deal of pleasure and helping to fix the 
phrases in his mind and to make him 
realize that they are really valuable ad- 
ditions to his means of communication. 
But I do not mean that you should con- 
fine your letters entirely to words and 
sentences that the child already knows. 
In fact, new expressions, if they are 
short and simple and if the main part of 
your letter is made up of things the child 
understands at once, will add very much 
to the interest of your letter. He will be 
eager to know what the strange words 
mean, and the new nouns, verbs, and ad- 
jectives will go immediately to swell his 
vocabulary. 

Like any child just learning to talk, 
your little boy will at first use nouns 
when later he will use pronouns, so in 
your earliest letters to him you will be 
surer of making yourself understood if 
you do the same. Probably, too, with 
the exception of two or three sentences 


like “I am well. I love you,” you will no- 
tice that all his statements are written in 
the past tense, and that will be a guide 
to you to confine your own remarks to 
the past, for the most part, till you notice 
that he has begun to use the future and 
the present himself. Watch his letters 
carefully and adapt your own language 
forms to his. 

There are two things that as a general 
rule I would advise you not to write 
about, and these are any illnesses in the 
family and, that supreme joy of school 
life, the box you are planning to send. 

My reasons for this taboo are that 
even very little children are often made 
unhappy and anxious, sometimes for 
days, if they know there is sickness at 
home, while in the second place boxes 
are so often delayed that they become the 
source of much disturbance of mind 
when the expressman fails to bring them. 

I knew a little girl who watched every 
delivery for a week and cried after every 
one because the box her mother had 
promised her did not appear. So let ill- 
ness and boxes go unmentioned till you 
can write something like this, “Papa was 
sick last week. He is well now. He 
goes to the office every day.” And after 
the box has had time to reach its destina- 
tion you can say, “Mamma sent a box to 
you Wednesday. She put two handker- 
chiefs, some new shoes, six oranges, and 
some money in the box. Papa gave the 
money to you.” 

If you are like most mothers, before 
many weeks have gone by you will be 
eager to visit your boy and see for your- 
self how he is getting on; whether he is 
really as happy as the letters from school 
assure you he is; what he is learning in 
class, and whether he has_ blankets 
enough on his bed and sugar enough on 
his oatmeal. 

3ut before the letter announcing the 
day of your arrival is posted or your 
ticket is bought, sit down by the fire and 
think the matter over. 

You have confidence in the school, else 
you would never have sent your boy 
there ; and you have been told repeatedly 
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either that the little fellow is happy and 
well or, it may be, that he was rather 
homesick at first, but has now settled 
down to a very comfortable and con- 
tented state of mind and is doing well in 
class. 

Now, if you go to see him too soon 
after he has left home there will really be 
a good deal more danger that the boy 
will be homesick after you leave him 
than there was when you took him to 
school in September, even if he has been 
quite happy up to the time of your visit. 

In the first place, he will think, draw- 
ing his conclusions from visits that he 
may have made:before, that school is 
over and that you have come to take him 
home. So it will be a great surprise and 
shock when you go away without him. 
And in any case, after the separation of 
some weeks, his love for you will make 
him want to be with you, and he will 
really suffer when you say good-bye. 
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So if I were you I would wait till after 
the Christmas holidays before going for 
my visit. By that time he will be fully 
settled. in his new life and will look on 
it as an established part of existence. He 
will know from observation that other 
mothers come for a little while and then 
go home again without taking their chil- 
dren with them, and his advance in un- 
derstanding will make it much easier to 
explain to him that your visit is tem- 
porary and will not make any radical 
change in his own life. 

The delay will mean a good deal of 
self-sacrifice for you, but may very pos- 
sibly save your boy from a sharp attack 
of homesickness, while later in the year 
this danger will usually have disappeared, 
and your visit will bring nothing but 
pleasure to you both and will help to 
make school what you want it to be—a 
place where all sorts of delightful things 
are constantly sure to happen. 
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IN THE WOODS IN AUGUST 


BY HARRIET U. ANDREWS 


@ Bacwger is a magic word of six let- 
ters which to all childhood, even to 
the sophisticated hearts of little cock- 
neys, spells an interval of untrammeled 
joy. No amount of disillusionment in 
the way of rain, flies, warm lemonade, 
and battered sandwiches can make a pic- 
nic anything but a picnic to a child. It 
is a pity that the somewhat institutional 
nature of its elements should have made 
this diversion a formidable undertaking 
for grown-ups. A day out of doors gen- 
erally means to the mother of the family 
four dozen sandwiches, three fried chick- 
ens, and a monumental cake, which ardu- 
ous preparations, with the back-breaking 
baskets they entail, not only necessitate 
an infrequent indulgence in picnics, but 
serve also to demoralize the imagination 
until, to children and all, the main pur- 
pose of an excursion to the woods is to 
carry four times as much food as any- 


body can possibly eat, and then eat twice 
as much as one should. 

Yet the woods are always there, filled 
with the lives and loves and busy enter- 
prises of innumerable inhabitants. They 
offer many joys besides shade trees to 
harbor luncheon parties; and it takes 
only a little attention to lift a child from 
the category of those who, having eyes, 
see not. For children who learn to love 
the woods and to watch and keep still, 
no Arabian Nights’ entertainments can 
surpass the mystery and enchantment of 
bird and beast and flower. The sultaness 
in the fairy story changed herself from 
a cat to a buffalo. But that long, green 
worm under the maple leaf will by and 
by change itself into a short, brown, mo- 
tionless, legless insect, slumbering—a 
sleeping beauty—in a little house of silk 
so strong that it is almost impervious 
even to a knife-blade, and which will 
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WHERE THE SPEAR-HEAD LILIES 


open next year to allow the insect, then 
a wet and sorry-looking object, with 
weak little wings, to crawl out, and de- 
velop in half an hour or so into a won- 
derful great brown moth as large as a 
child’s two hands. The fairy Perie 
Banou gave her lover a tent so small that 
he could carry it in his hand when closed, 
and so large that it would shelter an 
army when open. What is that in com- 
parison with the infinitesimal dust that 
yellows the little girl’s nose as she sniffs 
at the marshmallow bloom, and which 
contains the beginnings of countless other 
marshmallows, with their tall stalks and 
great, saucer-shaped flowers? 
REAL FAIRY TALES 
Stories of elves, fairies, witches, and 
hobgoblins are the most commonplace 


banalities in comparison with the beauti- 
ful, strange, and terrible happenings in 


RAISE THEIR SLENDER SHAFTS 


the actual lives of our small brothers and 
sisters. Bluebeard is but a clumsy in- 
vention beside the spider bride, who 
coolly devours her would-be bridegrooms 
one after the other as they approach to 
proffer their timid wooing. No change- 
lings left by wicked elves were half so 
strange as the grubs of the Chalcid fly, 
packed like anchovies in a bottle, one on 
top of the other, inside the skin of the 
bluebottle’s baby larva, whose substance 
they have consumed. No practical jokes 
of fay or mountain sprite equal the 
comicalities perpetrated by the coon or 
the bear or the wood-rat. Children love 
to look at pictures of elves and fairies. 
But what more elfin than a flying-squir- 
rel, or a wood-mouse, or a chickadee, 
with his black cap and bright, friendly 
eyes? What more fairy-like than a lace- 
wing fly? Fairies? Why, they dwell in 
the crevices of every tree trunk, swing 

















upon the branches, hide under the leaves, 
dart into rock crevices. There are tiny 
fairy babies in knot-holes. Wee house- 
keeping goes on inside of trees. There 
are vast and populous cities, with palaces 
and prisons and granaries and blindly 
toiling slaves, buried under old stumps. 
There are great armies marshaled and 
battles fought right at the clumsy feet of 
unseeing men. ‘Trees and insects ally 
themselves in strange partnerships. 
Creeping mites no larger than the point 
of my pencil essay to destroy vast for- 
ests, and would succeed if birds did not 
come to the rescue of the trees. There 
are alliances and deadly feuds and great 
wars. There is passionate love-making 
and the labor of trained artificers. And, 
notwithstanding bloodshed and _ killing, 
everything is orderly, every action has 
its place; all goes by law. Every one of 
the forest inhabitants has certain rights 
and purposes, all of which fit together 
and balance each other. Man alone walks 
there a foreigner and a stranger—the 
only one who is the enemy of all. 


IT IS EASY FOR A CHILD TO FEEL AT HOME 
IN THE WOODS 


The barriers of superstition, igno- 
rance, and cruelty that we have allowed 
to shut us away from friendly acquaint- 
ance with the wild things may be easily 
eliminated in the case of children. The 
deaf child especially, with his limited 
outlets, should be so much at home in 
the woods that it were more natural for 
him to make his way to the place where 
the maidenhair or the moccasin flower 
grows; where the cat-tails and the spear- 
head lilies raise their slender shafts, or 
where the goldfinch or bobwhite is nest- 
ing, than to point out the moving-picture 
show where they run the most reels for 
5 cents. 

Much of simple wood lore may be ac- 
quired by very little children without 
serious effort or concentration ; but every 
bit of knowledge is fuel to the desire to 
learn more. It is pretty to see a child 
begin to notice things and try to find out 
about them for himself. The wood folk 
will not come idly to meet him. They 
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DOWNY WOODPECKER AT NEST HOLE 


(Photograph from life, by C. A. Reed, from 
American Ornithology )* 


are going about their proper business, 
and if he would make their acquaintance 
he must seek them out. Opportunities 
abound on every hand. If he wishes to 
see the metamorphoses of butterflies and 
moths, it is only necessary to take the 
caterpillars home and place them in a 
screened box, with some branches of the 
tree on which he has seen them feeding. 
The larve of the Cecropia and Polyphe- 
mus moths, which are very common, 
even in our large cities, will spin their 
large cocoons before the watching eyes 
of fascinated children. The caterpillar 
of the Cecropia, the largest moth in 
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THE CECROPIA MOTH 


This moth is a great tree pest, but is controlled 
by birds* 


North America, is a very beautiful light- 
green worm about 3 inches long, marked 
with bright red, blue and yellow protu- 
berances. The cocoon, which is 3 inches 
long, and is often found fastened to the 
side of a maple twig, looks as if it were 
made of strong brown paper. The vel- 
vety, red brown moth, that often meas- 
ures 6 inches across, makes its first ap- 
pearance in June. If the larva is of a 
fall brood the pupa, which should be 
kept in a cool place, will remain in the 
chrysalis all winter. Those obtained in 
the early summer reach the stage of the 
imago, or perfect insect, in a few weeks. 
The cocoons also may be gathered from 
the trees and brought home, and if the 
moth comes out in the daytime the chil- 
dren are able to watch the whole won- 
derful process. 


WONDERFUL THINGS TO LEARN ABOUT 
INSECTS 


The interesting things that may be seen 
and learned in connection with insects to 
broaden a child’s outlook and awaken his 
intelligence stretch out in numberless ar- 
ray. That queer, narrow, wasp-like fly, 





THE LARVA OF THE CECROPIA MOTH, A DESTRUCT- 
IVE LEAF-EATING INSECT, HELD IN 
CHECK BY BIRDS * 


with the long, slender-sheathed ovi- 
positor behind, three times as long as her 
body, is one of the marvels and mys- 
teries of nature. Nobody has yet dis- 
covered how the ichneumon, hurrying 
over a tree trunk, knows where, deep 
under the bark, the larva of the clytus 
beetle is quietly boring through the wood, 
She makes her way over the tree, paus- 
ing now and then as if hesitating, then at 
last stops short, inserts her slender, hair- 
like ovipositor into the bark, and, driy- 
ing it through the solid wood with uner- 
ring accuracy, pierces the skin of the ill- 
fated borer and leaves an egg there to 
hatch. 

I know a budding young naturalist 
who, at ten years of age, formed an in- 
timate and exasperating acquaintance 
with the habits of the large family of 
ichneumons. He had collected a great 
many larve of various moths for obser- 
vation; but his studies were constantly 
interrupted by the ichneumons, who laid 
their eggs on the larve to hatch and 
caused the death of the baby moths. At 
last he constructed several hundred cages 
of fine wire and put into them his larve, 
which he felt sure would be safe. The 
next morning he came to the breakfast 
table uttering anathema upon the whole 
tribe of ichneumonide. In the night a 
species of this hymenoptera, small 
enough to penetrate the wire, had entered 
the cages and laid eggs on every single 
one of his foster children. The incident 
well illustrates the value of the ichneu- 
mon fly in helping to eliminate the de- 
structive moths and other insects. 


INDUSTRIOUS AND ENTERPRISING ANTS 


There is scarcely a square foot of sur- 
face in the forest anywhere—or in the 
cultivated fields or trim lawns, for that 
matter—where a child cannot find inter- 
esting insects. Lift the fallen log, and 
even though you miss the little lizard or 
the nest of wood-mice you hoped to find, 
there are always the ants, hurrying to 
convey their eggs to a place of safety. 
Although I am aware that the ant is 
probably the greatest enemy of man, | 
am ashamed to think of the number of 
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WATCHING THE ANTS 


‘ant colonies | have unroofed for the 
mere-pleasure of watching their affairs. 
It is easy for even a restless little six- 
year-old to spend hours watching them, 
for their actions often seem human to 
an extraordinary degree. Nor do they 
always convey the excellent moral lesson 
_ascribed to them by King Solomon. Far 
‘from being good providers, some ants 
jare so lazy and helpless that they would 
‘die if they were not fed and cared for 
iby other species that they have enslaved. 
After a very little while spent in watch- 
ing them a boy will be able to under- 
stand what they are doing, whether oc- 
cupied by their vast architectural works 
or engineering feats, building roads 
and bridges, communicating instructions, 
burying their dead, engaging in games of 
play, planting crops, organizing armies, 
or tending their domesticated animals. 


THE DESTRUCTIVE TERMITES ARE WORTHY 
OF STUDY 

Pulling an old stump to pieces, you see 

thousands of little white insects called 

“white ants,” or “carpenter ants,” though 

termites is their right name, whose un- 





dertakings and achievements in compar- 
ison with their size are stupendous. 
They kill great trees and reduce the fur- 
niture, the beams, pillars, and floors of 
houses to mere shells that crumble at a 
touch. They have been known in a sin- 
gle night to tunnel from the floor through 
the leg of a table up to the top, across 
the top and then down through another 
leg to the floor again. Their intelligence 
is very great. They always carefully 
remove any chips of wood that might 
reveal the entrance to their nest. Mr. 
McCook tells of a colony that had made 
a nest in a beam of a Pennsylvania mill. 
They worked in gangs. One set of 
workers brought fragments of wood out 
of the fissure in the beam that formed 
the entrance of the nest and deposited 
them on a cross-beam below. Another 
set carried the chips to the edge of the 
beam and dropped them down upon the 
staircase of the mill, where still others 
were waiting to remove them. “The 
staircase gang, however, was dispensed 
with after a while, for the ants discov- 
ered, apparently, that the stairs. were 
swept every morning, and being so 
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“There is no teliing what a hole in a tree will 
bring forth.” Look on this picture 


obligingly relieved of that part of their 
labor they devoted themselves instead to 
helping their comrades overhead.” 

There is no end to the damage ter- 
mites will do, and they have lately de- 
veloped a new field of destructiveness 
that makes them a menace to owners of 
green-houses and truck-gardens. They 
tunnel from the roots up through the 
stems of plants, inevitably killing them, 
and no spray or poison can prevent these 
depredations. 


DWELLERS IN HOLLOW TREES 


Many of the wood folk are abroad 
only after sunset or in the night. They 
sleep at home in the daytime, and by a 
little knocking at their doors you may 
rout them out. Lift the stones and 
fallen logs, look around the foot of old 
stumps, investigate holes in trees and 
rocks and in the ground. There is no 
telling what a hole in a tree may bring 
forth, and every hole means something. 
Those round, smooth openings, as per- 








fect as if they had been bored by an 
auger, mean woodpeckers. Here they 
raised their brood, and year after year 
other birds take advantage of the wood- 
peckers’ well-carpentered dwellings. In 
the top of that hollow stump a squirrel 
or a chipmunk may have one of its many 
winter store-rooms. A charming family 
of flying-squirrels may be inside that old, 
dead tree. 


FINDING THE OWL AT HOME 


If you see a rough opening near the 
top of a stump, and there are little pel- 
lets on the ground below composed of 
fuzz and bones, you have discovered a 
screech-owl’s domicile and his pile of 
kitchen-midden. Knock vigorously be- 
low the hole with a stick of wood and he 
will fly out in swift protest. Children 
can easily learn to tell the screech-owl 
from other kinds of owls. With its soft, 
fluffy plumage, that may be either red- 
dish or gray brown in color, its round, 
smooth head, shaped like a cat’s head, 
and its erect ear-tufts surmounting large, 
bright yellow eyes, it is easily recognized 
at sight, even by the little boy or girl 
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And then on this. Would you rather be in 
the hot, dusty city streets or in the cool 
woods, with their endless mysteries? 
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who cannot hear its “solemn graveyard 
ditty,’ that sounds like a person laugh- 
ing and crying at the same time. Super- 
stition and ignorance have combined to 
pronounce the owl a “bird of ill-omen,” 
whereas the farmer who can boast of a 
pair of screech-owls in his orchard may 
consider himself fortunate. They are 
among his most valuable auxiliary work- 
ers, exacting no payment from his crops, 
and as they mate for life, and if unmo- 
lested seldom move from their original 
nesting site, their services are to be 
counted on all the year around. Dissect- 
ing an owl’s pellets affords a child a val- 
uable lesson in economics as well as in 
natural history. The lumps consist of the 
bones, hair, and other residue of the ani- 
mals and insects whiclr the ow] has swal- 
lowed whole, regurgitating the indigesti- 
ble parts. I have spent some very instruc- 
tive afternoons sitting on the ground 
under an owl's nest, pulling his regurgi- 
tations to pieces with a couple of hat- 
pins. Nearly all of them represent the 
farmers’ enemies. Here will be the jaw- 
bones and long incisors of a rat, here the 
jaws and little teeth of a mouse and the 
claws of a pestiferous crawfish. There 
is a mole’s tiny skull and the easily rec- 
ognizable remains of lizards, snakes, and 
insects. Barn-owls live almost entirely 
upon rats and mice. 

It pays to study the owls, and it pays 
also to consider their rights while we are 
studying them. We need to teach the 
children to be gentle in pursuing their 
investigations. I have some haunting 
memories of irreparable damage done 
through a too great zeal in finding out 
things. Once we saw a promising-look- 
ing hollow stump decorated with old 
woodpeckers’ holes, which we felt sure 
must contain that alluring something 
that any hollow tree may hide. My 
brother tapped the tree with a stick of 
wood, and as nothing was forthcoming 
he poked the stick up from the bottom of 
the stump. It was in May—too late for 
a screech-owl to be nesting—and the 
pounding would long ago have driven off 
a woodpecker or a chickadee, so the 
stick was poked up without caution for 





THE SCREECH-OWL 


(From Audubon Educational Leaflet No. 11) 


a last try, and like a dart out came a 
crested titmouse, with the straight-away 
flight of utter terror. She had clung to 
her eggs through all the pounding and 
disturbance, and flew away only when 
the cruel stick was pushed right up 
through her precious nest. There was 
no way to ascertain the extent of the 
damage, for we could not reach the nest, 
so we walked sadly away; but the rest 
of that day at least we confined our in- 
vestigating ardor to using our eyes. 

The hollow tree might have been the 
home of deer-mice, who often nest in 
woodpeckers’ deserted holes, and who 
may be found anywhere from a foot 
under the ground to twenty feet up a 
tree, for they are active climbers. These 
dainty creatures are probably the most 
beautiful and interesting of all the many 
kinds of mice in North America. They 
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EASTERN WHITE-FOOTED WOOD MOUSE 


(Reproduced from “The Life of Animals,” 
by Ernest Ingersoll. The MacMillan Company, 
New York.) 


are harmless and very shy. It is won- 
derful that they manage to exist at all, 
for their enemies wait for them in the 
sky, on the ground, and in the water. 
There is scarcely an animal of prey in 
the forest that does not relish a dinner 
of wood-mice. Yet the pretty little mice 
themselves ask.nothing but a warm hole 
to hide in and a few nuts and seeds. 
They are very cleanly little things, all 
white on the under side of their body, 
head, and tail, with white feet, and they 
have great, shining eyes. Sometimes 
lifting a flat, embedded stone or an old 
log you may come upon a nest of baby 








mice — darling, soft little things — all 
curled together in a warm ball. And 


whist! as you look, up starts the terrified 
little mother and hurries off, with her 
babies clinging to her body. The boy 
whose only knowledge of rats and mice 
has been gained from experiences in 
trapping them in the pantry or the loft 
should make friends with the wood-mice. 
They have many pretty and cleanly 
habits which their domesticated brothers 
and sisters have lost since their associa- 
tion with man. 


OUR MISUNDERSTOOD 
SNAKE 


BROTHER, THE 


Almost any place in the woods that 
you go in the summer time you are apt 
to see snakes, and no animals are re- 
garded with sillier fear or more unrea- 
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soning ferocity. A harmless little garter- 
snake gliding through the underbrush 
seems to give the signal for the female 
members of a picnic party to emulate 
Tom Sawyer’s Aunt Sally in giving ut- 
terance to a series of ear - splitting 
shrieks. It is hard to understand the 
aversion that the large majority of peo- 
ple have for reptiles. From the exag- 
gerated murmurs of disgust and fright 
that always greet the word snake, the 
idea is to be inferred that it is praise- 
worthy and brave to kill snakes, because 
snakes chase after people and bite them. 
Those who hold this belief are the de- 
scendants of the ones who a few cen- 
turies ago declared that if you walked to 
the edge of the world you would fall off, 
Mr. Raymond L. Ditmars, who knows 
more about snakes than anybody else in 
the United States, has expressed his 
opinion of the “human individual who so 
‘bravely’ engages in combat and succeeds 
in destroying, with the aid of a substan- 
tial club, about 12 or 14 inches of di- 
minutive body that would have real 
difficulty in battling with a fair-sized 
grasshopper.” 

Like nearly all wild creatures, snakes 
voluntarily attack only what they want 
for food, and, as Mr. Hornaday justly 
remarks, their best efforts are devoted to 
the promotion of peace and longevity. 
Black snakes, king-snakes, the ubiqui- 
tous garter-snakes, and many others are 
harmless, interesting, and beautiful, and 
for the most part of so great service to 
us in helping to dispose of our insect and 
rodent pests that it ill behooves us to re- 
gard them with scorn and aversion. It 
is very easy to learn to distinguish them 
from the few families of poisonous 
snakes that are found in the United 
States, and which are all so_ plainly 
marked that there is no excuse for mis- 
taking them. All snakes except the 
water - moccasin are valuable to man. 
They are interesting and beautiful to 
watch. A water-snake swimming along 
the edge of a river is one of the most 
graceful things in nature. It glides 
through the water with the same easy, 
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CAT WITH A YOUNG ROBIN 
(Photograph from life, by A. C. Dike)* 


This pet cat killed 58 birds in one year. 


curving motion it has on land and with 
as little effort. 

The superstitions about snakes are 
comparable to the ancient legend con- 
cerning the Scythian ram, who is por- 
trayed in old wood-cuts as growing up 
out of the ground on a stem, from which 
he bends to crop the surrounding herb- 
age. Snakes are not “slimy.” Glass- 
snakes when cut in pieces do not grow 
together again. Female. snakes do not 
swallow their young in the presence of 
danger and then disgorge them when the 
danger is past. Milk-snakes do not fre- 
quent barnyards to obtain milk by ille- 
gitimate means. They go there after 
mice and rats, and even were they so in- 
clined the amount of milk they might 
consume could not possibly be missed, as 
the full drinking capacity of the largest 
milk-snake is less than two teaspoonfuls. 
Hoop-snakes do not form themselves 
into hoops and roll uphill. Rattlesnakes 
do not climb up into third-story windows 
and hide in people’s beds to bite them. 
The last-mentioned charming supposi- 
tion, imparted to me by one of my aunts, 
was the terror of my childhood. 


SNAKES versus CATS 


The black snake and the house-cat rep- 
resent the very antipodes of good and 
evil qualities as generally assigned to ani- 
mals by man. The snakes are harmless, 
cleanly, useful, and, except when they oc- 
casionally kill birds, make absolutely no 
trouble for their human brothers. Cats 
are among our very worst enemies. In 
spite of the common supposition that they 
are valuable as destroyers of mice and 
rats, they are actually of no use to any- 
body but themselves. No cat will kill a 
mouse or a rat when it can get a bird, 
and through killing birds it does an 
amount of damage which is estimated by 
Mr. Edward Howe Forbush to exceed 
that caused by all our native animal pests 
combined. The torturing and killing of 
a bird by a cat is absolutely sickening to 
watch. Moreover, cats are claimed to be 
among the foremost agencies in the trans- 
mission of diphtheria, scarlet fever, mea- 
sles, and other children’s diseases, and are 
supposed to cause ring-worms. Yet the 
cat is petted and housed and fed and al- 
lowed to propagate to a degree that woe- 
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fully upsets the balance of nature, and, 
on the other hand, the first thought that 
comes into the mind of the average per- 
son when he sees a snake is “kill it.” 
Children should be properly taught. Be- 
cause some grown persons choose to be 
ignorant, there is no reason why the 
world should continue to sustain the 
enormous economic losses that are caused 
by the unwise propagation of some spe- 
cies at the expense of others. 

When I was small, I was encouraged 
by my elders to run shudderingly away 
from every round hole in the ground in 
the trembling fear that it was a “snake 
hole.” Since then I have encountered 
many kinds of snakes, but except on the 
prairie | have never seen one crawl out 
of a hole in the ground. Lifting up rocks 
in moist places, in the deep woods, or by 
streams, you may find many small snakes 
to introduce the children to this misun- 
derstood field of natural history. Of 
course, there is a legitimate as well as an 
imbecile degree of caution. To rush away 
from every snake you see because it 
might be poisonous is an act of unthink- 
ing folly which it would be absurd to 
teach a child. On the other hand, it is 
sensible to refrain from picking up a 
snake unless you know what it is. A 
little time spent in observing the appear- 
ance of various snakes will enable any 
child to recognize any poisonous serpent 
from the handsome copperhead to the 
water-moccasin, which is “the color of 
cracked mud and as lithe and graceful 
as a Bologna sausage.’ Having learned 
what snakes to avoid touching, it is the 
act of a sensible child to go ahead and 
learn something more about them. They 
are all a part of life, and every bit of 
knowledge gained, every fear overcome, 
is a permanent asset. Everybody has to 
see snakes sometimes, and the person 
who is startled or disgusted by them is 
only displaying ignorance. 


THE DESPISED TOAD 


After snakes, toads are probably the 
most misunderstood of all animals. “The 
toad, ugly and venomous, which wears a 
precious jewel in its head,” shows that 


Shakespeare was one of the forerunners 
of nature fakers, for toads are about as 
venomous as roses. Gentle, harmless, 
unsuspicious, helping to make our gar- 
dens possible and contributing his share 
in the work, full of interesting habits, 
and often unexpectedly humorous, a toad 
makes an ideal pet for a child—not the 
kind of pet to be lugged around in a doll 
carriage and hugged and kissed in mis- 
applied affection, as cats are, but one to 
be respected and left to its own devices, 
while it is watched and appreciated and 
befriended. 

Any time from the first of May to the 
first of August shallow ponds and little 
pools along the brookside swarm with 
toad tadpoles. Sometimes they will be 
all of the same brood and less than a 
quarter of an inch long—thousands of 
them—for a toad lays from 4,000 to 
12,000 eggs at a time. In other places 
there will be toads in every shape of de- 
velopment, from the tiniest larva to the 
perfect little toad; and always they are 
exceedingly attractive little creatures to 
watch. They are very tiny when they 
leave the water. Frog tadpoles, on the 
other hand, develop slowly, through a 
long period of time, and grow large be- 
fore they acquire legs and lungs. A boy 
can easily determine the toad from the 
frog tadpole by the size and color, for 
toads are black and always very small. 
Toads are quite dry and comfortable to 
the touch, never slimy, and they cannot 
by any possibility make warts upon the 
hands. When handled very roughly, a 
toad exudes a creamy, bitter liquid, 
which is one of his protective agencies; 
but he does this only when in very great 
agony—as, for instance, when bitten by 
an enemy. The fluid has a disagreeable 
effect upon the mucous membrane of the 
mouth; and for this reason a dog will 
snap at and worry a toad for an hour 
without biting it, though a young dog has 
to learn the lesson for himself and may 
grab a toad in his mouth, spitting it out 
immediately, with exaggerated and com- 
ical manifestations of disgust. 

A toad’s appetite is unrivalled. Gar- 
deners in France buy them to keep as in- 
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a A BOY WILL READILY DISTINGUISH A TOAD FROM A FROG TADPOLE BY THE SIZE 
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THE BOB-WHITE IN WINTER QUARTERS 


(Reproduced from Audubon 


sect destroyers. They come out at sun- 
set to feed, and eat almost anything in 
the shape of an insect. Mosquitoes, 
plant-lice, grasshoppers, slugs, ants, spi- 
ders disappear with incredible rapidity 
into the cavernous mouth. And each 
time that the sticky tongue draws in its 
living prey the bright jewel eyes close 
and there is a gulp and swallow of de- 
light. 


THE FASCINATING WAXWING 


By August most species of birds have 
done nesting; but there may often be 
found an occasional belated brood. You 
never know when or where you may find 
a mourning-dove’s eggs, and the gold- 
finch and cedar waxwing nearly always 
nest very late. The waxwing is an en- 
trancing bird and altogether delightful 
for a child to watch, for it has many 


Educational Leafiet No. 47) 


pretty habits that are so human-like as 
to be easily understood. Exquisite in 
shape and coloring and of great dignity 
and refinement, it always seems to have 
an air of distinction almost foreign. 
This may possibly be because it and its 
cousin, the Bohemian waxwing, are the 
only birds in the American forests that 
wear jewels—the ruby-colored “sealing- 
wax” appendages of its wings, and fre- 
quently of its tail, which distinguish it 
so beautifully and give the bird its family 
name. Except for these and the yellow 
tip on its tail and the band of velvety 
black around the eyes, its colors show no 
sharp demarcations, blending together 
from ash to cinnamon on the upper part 
and from yellow to white below—all 
with exquisite shading and immaculate 
finish. It wears also a proud crest. 
Traveling sometimes in enormous 
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THE MOURNING-DOVE 


(U. S. Department of Agriculture) 


flocks, the waxwings make the most 
wonderful evolutions in the air. Flying 
as though co-ordinated by a psycholog- 
ical influence—up and down, in and out, 
whirling, gyrating—they form a compli- 
cated series of movements, almost too 
rapid for the eye to follow, and yet, in 
orderly succession, all the birds moving 
in unison and apparently without sig- 
nals. Up and down, in and around, they 
go, and then all at once the maneuvers 
cease and the flock drops as one bird to 
settle in quiet dignity on a tree. Many 
will sit sedately in a row on a branch, 
talking quietly, billing one another with 
charming affection, and offering each 





other choice morsels of food. One will 
find an especially fine cherry or other 
fruit and pass it to his neighbor, who in 
turn passes it on, every one, with charm- 
ing courtesy, refusing to deprive the 
finder, urttil he at last, after much re- 
passing, receives his prize back again and 


eats it. This touching habit, if observed 
by greedy little boys and girls, would be 
more effectual than a sermon on polite- 
ness. 

The waxwing, which is often called 
also “cedar-bird,” from its habits of eat- 
ing the cedar berries in fall and winter, 
arrives from Bermuda in the spring, al- 
though many winter in eastern North 
America. After the fruit season is past, 
in July or August, it builds its bulky nest 
of weeds, grass, roots, bark, and twigs, 
generally in an orchard or shade tree, 
and lays from three to six light bluish 
spotted eggs. 

The cedar-bird’s northern cousin, the 
Bohemian waxwing, shines like a jewel 
among the dark foliage of a cedar tree. 





CEDAR-BIRD 


It is one of the most beautiful of all 
perching birds. Although it may nest in 
the Rocky Mountains of the United 
States and is often seen in many of the 
Northern States, it breeds regularly in 
high latitudes. It comes to us from 
northern Europe, crossing into Alaska 
through the Arctic Circle. Strange and 
wonderful bird, only a single encounter 
will fill a child with a thrilling sense of 
the wonder and mysterious beauty of the 
wild. 


Illustrations marked *, on pages 505, 506, 511, 
514, are reproduced from “Useful Birds and 
Their Protection,” by Edward H. Forbush. 
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KINDERGARTEN METHODS * 


BY SADIE MARIE McARDLE 


“This is like a fresh bath for the human soul, when we dare to be children with chil- 


dren.’—Middendorf. 


E ARE often criticized for ap- 

plying the term “kindergarten” to 
our work in schools for the deaf; but 
why should not we use this term? 
Surely we can apply real kindergarten 
ideals as taught by Froebel to our little 
deaf children just as well as we can ap- 
ply these methods and ideals to hearing 
children, and with equally good results. 
Now, what are these ideals? Let us 
consider them a moment. Here is an 
outline of general topics for the first 
year’s work in a kindergarten for hear- 
ing children; also a daily program sug- 
gested for the use of kindergartners 
taken from “Wiebe’s Paradise of Child- 
hood :” 


THE OUTLINE 


1. Nature study—care of pet animals, plants, 
etc. 
. Language—stories and conversation. 
. Number—number, size, and form. 
. Music—songs and rhythm motions. 
. Physical training—games and drills. 
. Moral training—example, stories, polite- 
ness, etc. 

7. Hand - work — construction, 
brush-work. 
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color, and 


THE PROGRAM 

8.40-9.00. Children help in preparing the 
room for the day, feed animals, water plants, 
arrange pictures, etc. 

9.00-9.20. Circle (called by piano), greetings, 
hymn, finger games, roll-call, observations of 
weather, story or short conversation. (One 
or more songs standing.) 


9.20-9.30. Marching, rhythm gymnastics, 
stories, and songs. : : 
9.30-10.00. Building, designing, measuring 


(two groups), outlining, sorting, number, form, 
and size. 
10.00—-10.20. 
bean-bags, etc. 
tend to sleep.) 
10.20-10.45. Occupation (two groups). Mak- 
ing familiar objects by means of weaving, 


Recess. Play with reins, balls, 
(Lullaby, while children pre- 





* Read at the twentieth meeting of the Con- 
vention of American Instructors of the Deaf, 
at Staunton, Va., June 25-July 2, 
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folding, cutting, pasting, serving. (Concen- 
trate on one or two ways of working for sev- 
eral successive days.) 

10.45-I1.15. Games (active). 
doors. 

I1.15-11.40. Drawing, brush-work, sand (two 
groups), clay modeling (color, form, nature 
study). 

11.40-12.00. Circle, sense games, ball games, 
story, and good-bye song. Dismissal. 

In the afternoon, repeat periods. 


Recess out-of- 


Now, there are many reasons why we 
cannot use a universal program for hear- 
ing kindergartens just as there are many, 
many reasons why we cannot use a uni- 
versal curriculum prepared for hearing 
schools in schools for the deaf. The 
reasons for this must be quite obvious 
to you. In our kindergarten we must 
make use of the experience a child has 
had; the kindergarten must supplement, 
and in many cases supplant, the home. 
Froebel believed in education through 
the senses. This sense-training, then, 
must be the very basis, or foundation, of 
the kindergarten, and a true kindergart- 
ner must needs make use of Froebel’s 
sense-training materials. Now, what 
children need sense-training more than 
our deaf children, who must get so much 
of their knowledge through the senses? 

Froebel, in order to educate the senses 
systematically, has arranged his gift ma- 
terial in sequence, leading from the 
known to the unknown and from the 
whole to the part. Let me here briefly 
outline his list of material, indicating 
their sense-training values: 

The first gift of balls is the symbol of 
unity. “It connects the child with nature 
as the universe connects man with God.” 
His second gift, the wooden sphere, cube 
and cylinder, teaches the child to observe 
more closely. As the first gift of unity 
leads to detection of resemblances, the 
second gift leads to detection of variety 
and contrast. The third gift of building 
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blocks meets two strong tendencies of 
childhood: (a) a tendency to investigate ; 
(b) a tendency to transform. The first 
and second gifts consist of undivided 
units, each one of which stands in rela- 
tion to a larger whole or to a class of 
objects ; while the third, fourth, fifth, and 
sixth gifts are divided units whose sig- 
nificance lies in the relationship of the 
parts to one another and to the whole 
of which they are the parts. Their sec- 
ondary importance lies in the fact that 
they afford striking fundamental percep- 
tions of form, size, and number. 
Fenelon says the curiosity of children 
is a natural tendency which goes in the 
van of instruction; that destruction is, 
after all, the constructive faculty turned 
back on itself. These gifts satisfy the 
growing desire of the child for inde- 
pendent activity. From the fourth gift 
we learn length, breadth, and thickness. 
In the fifth and sixth gifts the child re- 
ceives material as a whole and must re- 
turn it thus after using it. He learns 
free activity and free creative ability. 
William H.- Harris asserts that a child 
trained for one year in kindergarten will 
acquire a skillful use of his hands and 
a habit of accurate measurement of eye 
which will be his possession through life. 
In the seventh gift we bridge the vio- 
lent transition from the concrete to the 
abstract. We have previously dealt with 
solids; now we come to surfaces. This 
gift teaches color, rhythm, and tone, and 
prepares the way for drawing, as it leads 
from the object itself to the representa- 
tion of the object by means of the plane 
surface. Froebel says: “The sense of 
beauty must be awakened in the soul in 
childhood, if in later life he is to create 
the beautiful.” In the eighth gift we 
advance from surfaces to lines. Length 
is emphasized and outline is taught, thus 
helping to prepare the way for drawing 
and writing. This gift appeals to the 
sense of form, color, number, place, and 
position. It demands still greater creative 
power. Children love to create with this 


gift, then copy these designs on wall 
slates or on paper; and their creations 
may be used to decorate the class-room 
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walls. The child gets his idea of pictures 
and learns the meaning of images from 
this gift. He may design patterns for 
weaving and design border patterns to 
draw and color later on. “One of the 
principal advantages of the kindergarten 
system is that it lays the foundation for 
a systematic scientific education which 
will help the masses to become expert 
and artistic workmen in whatever occu- 
pation they may be engaged” (Bradley), 

The eighth gift is also a sort of mir- 
ror which reflects the teacher’s success 
or failure. Perhaps she has explained 
or helped too much; this is one fault 
which the kindergartner must ever guard 
against. It is so easy to walk a child 
over difficulties ; but if we wish really to 
help him we must only lend a helping 
hand when we see him totter. 


“A mother read a poem to her child one day, 
And added explanations not a few; 

But paused a moment ere the end to say, 
‘I wonder, darling, if it’s clear to you?’ 

But he sighed and slowly shook his head; 
She turned the page as if to start again, 

When drawing nearer, ‘Mother, dear,’ he said; 
‘T’ll understand it if you don’t explain.’” 


How many of us are like unto such 
mothers ? 

The ninth gift brings us to the curved 
line. The child uses both hands in work- 
ing with the gifts. He can form many 
beautiful designs from the straight and 
curved lines. From lines we now ad- 
vance to points. The tenth gift consists 
of lentils, seeds, pebbles, etc. By follow- 
ing with seeds the outline of words, 
names, etc., written on the tables by the 
teacher, the child learns to trace, and 
later to write. 

The group-work of these gifts is ex- 
cellent, because it represents the future 
social life of the child, the family, the 
church, the state, and paves the way for 
a future life of peace and harmony in a 
community. The child learns to amuse 
himself while entertaining and interesting 
others. Froebel calls the home the 
“known” and the school the “unknown.” 
We fealize this idea fully in our schools 
for the deaf. When a little fellow comes 
to us from his “known” home, he is en- 
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tirely “at sea,” as it were, for a few days, 
for his world has been suddenly turned 
topsyturvy, and not a familiar face or 
object greets him. 

Now, for the first few months that the 
little deaf boy is in the Indiana School 
he follows quite closely his brother in the 
kindergarten for the hearing children. 
The first few minutes of each day are 
spent in preparing our room — putting 
chairs in order, opening windows, water- 
ing plants, arranging pictures, etc. Then 
a circle is formed, and we stand with 
clasped hands and bowed heads in rever- 
ence while the teacher recites a short 
prayer. Here the teacher at once be- 
comes a familiar object to the child, link- 
ing home and school. She takes the place 
of his mother, for has not his mother so 
often clasped his tiny hands and bowed 
the little head as she tried to teach him, 
at least, this outward sign of reverence 
and homage to his Creator? Then the 
teacher shakes each little hand as she 
nods a smiling “good morning.” Each 
child is directed to follow her example 
and bid good morning to his fellow-class- 
mate. Next we have a roll-call, the chil- 
dren’s names having been written on the 
wall slate in the same order in which the 
children are seated in the circle. The 
teacher shows the child his name on his 
clothing, then points to the name on the 
slate ; thus the child soon learns to recog- 
nize the name on the slate and on his 
clothing as something peculiarly belong- 
ing to him. We admire new dresses, 
pretty ties, ribbons, etc., and the teacher 
gives praise for clean faces and hands, 
nicely brushed hair, tidy clothes and 
shoes. An untidy child is made tidy, and 
dirty faces or hands are made clean. The 
children notice that their teacher smiles 
more pleasantly at the clean, tidy child 
than she does at a soiled, untidy one. So 
the next morning you may notice the 
previously slovenly chap “shining and 
grinning” as he awaits his teacher’s sur- 
prise and praise. 

The teacher has drawn a calendar for 
the month on the wall slate: If the day 
be dull, we make a cloudy sky; if a nice, 
sunshiny day, we make a pretty, bright 


sun; if rainy, we draw an umbrella; if 
windy, a kite, etc. Holidays are marked 
with flags. Thus we can teach patriotism 
and respect for our flag even to the little 
tots. Our next period is a working period. 
We use the gifts for building, designing, 
etc. Then we have a short period for 
rest or play. We then have a period for 
occupation founded on our previous gift 
lesson—that is, if we have been using, 
say, the first gift, of balls, we now cut 
balls from colored paper or we fill in with 
color balls already traced, as well as 
mounting pictures of balls or sewing the 
outline of a ball. Next comes our period 
for motion games or rhythm exercise, 
gestures, songs, etc. While we have not 
heretofore had the accompanying music 
for our games in the Indiana school, it is 
the intention of our superintendent to 
provide piano accompaniment during the 
coming year, which I am sure will be of 
great service. Up to this time we have 
secured “time” by the clapping of hands 
and the use of toy drums. Next we have 
a period for hand-work or construction, 
using colored chalk on the wall slates and 
colored crayons and ink or brush and 
paint to draw or represent forms of na- 
ture, to reproduce stories told in panto- 
mime, etc. 

Up to this period we have used those 
gifts which are practically all sense-train- 
ing objects, but now we introduce a spe- 
cial sense game which trains the senses, 
while it also amuses and interests the 
children. For instance, the teacher holds 
up a red flower; all the children look at 
it, then pass from the room while the 
teacher puts the flower in some incon- 
spicuous place; the little tots return and 
look for the red flower; the one who is 
first to spy it is permitted to suggest 
some other object for the game. This 
game helps not only to develop keener 
observation power, but it also tends to 
strengthen the will power; for there is 
always a strong temptation on the part of 
the child who hides the object to keep 
his eyes on that particular corner. We 
play many different games for developing 
sense of sight, touch, and smell. We also 
have other games which will class under 
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Montessori instruction, but used by us 
prior to Montessori publicity, such as the 
following: We have the children button 
and unbutton, put on and take off, hook 
and unhook, fasten and unfasten, tie and 
untie each other’s clothes, shoes, ribbons, 
etc., until they can do these tasks cor- 
rectly and quickly. We also have “wash 
day,” when the children are taught to 
wash, comb and brush, shine shoes, clean 
teeth, etc., etc., for themselves, and to 
help one another in doing so. These ac- 
tions all tend to make the child inde- 
pendent and, as Montessori says, “master 
of himself.” 

Later in the year we have small tea 
parties, using dolls’ dishes. The children 
take great delight in this game. They 
learn to set the table, cut tiny cakes and 
bread, pour tea and milk, and to pass 
things to one another. They learn polite- 
ness in helping others first, in taking only 
a small amount of things when passed, 
to eat slowly and with closed mouths, 
making as little noise as possible. The 
boys learn te help girls before boys. They 
nod “thank you” until they have learned 
to speak it. We get many new words 
and phrases and a great deal of fun from 
these little parties. Another game in 
which the children take great delight is 
the “Imitation of Animals.” We have 
one little boy who dearly loves to play 
rabbit. One day he was jumping about 
with a smart little girl as a dog chas- 
ing and barking after him. The rabbit 
jumped over chairs, on and off tables, 
until “doggie” was close at his heels. 
Suddenly the rabbit leaped into the teach- 
er’s lap, startling and nearly upsetting 
her. Of course, our game came to a close 
amid peals of laughter. Lastly, we form 
our farewell circle, say good-bye for the 
day, put our room in order, don wraps, 
and line up to await the signal for dis- 
missal. Is this not a kindergarten? 

The deaf children cannot sing, but we 
can “motion” our songs; I do not mean 
signs at all, but natural, graceful, repre- 
sentative gestures. As language is the 


essential, a hearing child in the kinder- 
garten hears his teacher talking all day. 
She greets him on his arrival, tells him 
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stories, sings to him, converses with him 
while he works ; she suggests and guides, 
always talking to him. Now, here is our 
real drawback with the deaf child. He 
must first learn to pay attention, to watch 
his teacher talk; soon he learns, by 
watching and trying to imitate, that cer- 
tain movements of her lips mean “stand 
up,” others mean “sit down,” yet others 
mean that she wants a ball, etc., ete. 
While the deaf child is learning to read 
the lips he often tries to make the same 
movement with his mouth. Sequin tells 
us “to educate the senses and train the 
faculty of speech, this art of receiving 
storing, and expressing impressions, 
which is the natural gift of infants.” So 
we must train the senses first, then the 
faculty of speech—the natural gift of 
the infant. 

Now the deaf child, through disuse, 
has lost his infantile flexibility of the 
vocal organs ; so we must loosen these up 
again and bring him to his normal condi- 
tion before speech can be attempted. The 
child aids his lungs to do their natural 
work in games such as blowing papers 
from his teacher’s hand, blowing feathers 
about the room, seeing who can keep the 
feather in the air for the longest time, 
in panting like a dog, etc. The latter is 
a splendid exercise, although sometimes 
difficult, for grown-up people who have 
lost their natural method of using the 
diaphragm in breathing. Sometimes— 
indeed, quite often—in the excitement of 
play the child shouts or gives forth voice, 
thus proclaiming the natural instinct for 
speech. 

We use large mirrors in our kinder- 
garten rooms. Before these we play our 
games of “making faces,” as I am quite 
sure it at first seems to the child, for he 
is so much amused by it. As he attempts 
to do as his teacher does, in putting the 
tongue in certain positions, he finds that 
his tongue just won't follow. He real- 
izes that he has not control; that he 1s 
not master. He immediately uses his fin- 
ger to hold or push the refractory mem- 
ber into place. Often the children will 
leave their seats and come to the mirror 
to work with their tongues, unaided by 
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the teacher. She, however, is always 
watchful and fails not to encourage this 
effort of the child to be master of him- 
self. It requires much more time for 
some children than for others to conquer 
this wobbly, unruly tongue; but as soon 
as the child has gained a certain amount 
of control and can imitate his teacher in 
placing the tongue in different positions, 
we begin work on the breath elements, 
later using voice. We have children note 
vibrations in strings and in different ob- 
jects, then in the teacher’s throat, chest, 
cheek, chin, nasal passage, etc. ; then giv- 
ing voice, ah, he feels vibration in his 
own throat, and is directed to it in the 
throats of other children. Now we are 
ready for good work on the elements. 
These are followed by combinations, 
drills, words, phrases, and sentences. By 
the end of the first year we have a vo- 
cabulary of from one hundred to two 
hundred words ; but, of course, much de- 
pends on the class. We have about sixty 
commands, ranging from the single com- 
mand “hop” to the more difficult combi- 
nation of actions as “stand on a chair in 
the corner and shout,” “Put the ball in 
the basket on a chair beside the table.” 
We have simple sentences using the verb 
“to see” and “to have” in the present 
tense only. We have a few sentences 
on the weather, such as “The sun shines,” 
“It rains,” “It is dull,” “It is hot,” “I see 
snow,” “The wind blows,” “I see green 
grass,” “I see many pretty flowers,” etc. 
In the second year or advanced kinder- 
garten class we have more difficult sen- 
tences and simple journal work. The 
children try to bring new words and sen- 
tences each day. Language work in the 
simple form of the Five-slate System is 
commenced. Number is taught in the 
elementary form of counting up to fifty, 
the recognition of quantity, and simple 
combinations in addition to ten. 

We use the Melville Bell diagrams 
from the very first. The child learns to 
give the element from the teacher’s lips, 
then from the diagram, the written form 
following the diagram. We use the dia- 
grams a great deal for drill and for cor- 
rection. I need not go into further detail 


of our language work, since most of you 
present will remember a very elaborate 
and interesting paper on this subject 
given by Miss Frances L. Glenn, super- 
vising principal of oral work in the In- 
diana school, at the association meeting 
held two years ago in Providence. Suf- 
fice it to say that we consider language 
the vital point of interest in our kinder- 
garten work. From the very first day 
that a child enters our school in the kin- 
dergarten classes we aim at having him 
use his voice in speech and readily to 
read speech from the lips of others. We 
aim to thoroughly prepare him in hand- 
skill and observation in morals and de- 
portment, in language, numbers, and “‘self- 
containment,” so that he may be passed 
on with credit to the primary grades. 

And, in conclusion, let us not forget 
the dictum of Pestalozzi that observation 
is the absolute basis of all knowledge; 
that the first object in education must 
lead the child to observe with accuracy ; 
the second, to express with correctness 
the results of his observations. 


Tue New SisterHoop of WomEeN.—What is 
the use of sentiment, surveys, or laws till the 
individual is educated to the group feeling of 
responsibility? Women are only just beginning 
to realize the fact that they are parts of a 
great whole, and not of a little individual 
group of friends and acquaintances; that back 
of what some scientists call a biological differ- 
ence between the sexes lies a great spiritual 
difference that comes with the potential spirit 
of creation in their being. The woman whose 
ethical sense and instinct has not developed 
into a strong religious conviction, is a woman 
who will always be seeking for something 
which she must find, in order, first, to “be,” 
and then to give the life which is her greatest 
gift to the world. It is this desire first to find, 
and then to give life to the world, that must 
dominate the woman of the future. The wo- 
man who has never borne a child has the same 
mother instinct throughout her being. She 
must give in order to receive; she must give 
of her gifts, whatever they may be—her brains, 
her understanding, her love—which all can and 
must be translated into the word “service.” 
Women must serve, and through that service 
comes the great understanding.—Anne Morgan 
in The National Sunday Magazine. 


Know your work, do it well, and never will 
it grow tiresome. 
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NOTES ON PEDAGOGY AND PSYCHOLOGY IN REGARD 
TO THE DEAF * 


BY GIULIO FERRERI 





FietH LectuRE: ON MEMorRY AND ITs RELATIVE ASSOCIATIONS 


ESIDES the capacity of attention 
there is also another psychic activity 
called memory, which gives proof of the 
capability of the deaf child for education. 
That the deaf child remembers objects 
and persons, places and events is shown 
by his mimic, which even though it con- 
serves an individual character is always 
such as to serve as an almost sure inter- 
pretation. For this very reason the 
writers of special pedagogy recommend 
to the educators of the deaf to put them- 
selves in a condition to understand how 
much, when the deaf child enters school, 
he will express at the recurrence of iden- 
tical experiences, how much he remem- 
bers of what he has seen and experienced 
in his past life. Hence it was a psycho- 
logical mistake of the modern school to 
exclude from the examination as teachers 
the test in regard to this, which formerly 
was required. It was a consequence of 
the pure oral method, which should be 
rectified if we wish the modern teacher 
to apply, as is necessary and rational for 
the development of the psychic life of 
the deaf child—that individual method of 
adaptation which alone can guarantee the 
best results in instruction in general, but 
especially so in the education of the deaf 
and of all abnormal children. 

In order to estimate the degree reached 
by the deaf child in the act of remember- 
ing, we must take into account all that 
general psychology teaches, but two prin- 
ciples should be kept in view in a par- 
ticular manner: 

1. The existence of an organic mem- 
ory (Ribot). 

_ 2. The diverse variety of processes in 
knowledge and recognition (Wundt). 





' *Lectures, slightly condensed, delivered in 
his Training School for Teachers of the Deaf, 
in Milan, Italy. 


The organic memory as a biological 
fact, manifested in automatism, is com- 
mon to both the hearing and the deaf 
child, exception being made for auto- 
matic speech because this automatism de- 
mands, as we have seen, a particular 
process of imitation. 

In regard to the diverse memories 
which are organized in consequence of 
the repetitions of experiences and which 
are distinguished according to the sen- 
sorial and sentimental elements repre- 
sented, we must consider various points 
in regard to the deaf child. It is neces- 
sary, first of all, to remember that there 
is a memory of sentiment as well as of 
ideas. 

The first is formed by remembrances 
connected with sentimental states (pain 
or pleasure), and this predominates in 
children, while the memory connected 
with ideas is developed later and pre- 
dominates in mature age. 

These differences have now been 
proved in experimental psychology and 
in the pathological states of the memory, 
as we find an evident demonstration in 
the law of reversion, by which the process 
of forgetting follows the inverse order of 
that of learning—from the less to the 
more organized, from the most complex 
to the simplest, from the less to. the more 
automatic. Practical examples of this 
law are offered to us, as already. stated, 
in the pathological states (amnesia, 
aphasia, and similar troubles), in which 
it can also be shown that the remem- 
brances which continue the longest are 
those connected with a greater power of 
sentiment. We do_ not, however, lack 
proofs derived from normal psychology— 
as, for example, the acquisition of for- 
eign languages made by translation from 
the mother tongue—and the remembrance 
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and relative forgetfulness of the knowl- 
edge caused by the exercise and activity 
of the individual life. 

Even in the first development of a 
mnemonic aptitude in the deaf child the 
fundamental sentiments (pain and pleas- 
ure) predominate in the sense already 
explained of sensations and representa- 
tions which are useful, convenient, and 
preservative, or those which are injuri- 
ous or not adapted to the organism. The 
mimic, by its negative quality in respect 
to the psychic elaboration of the repre- 
sentations, is well adapted to this species 
of remembrance, and this is the reason 
that in deaf children, even of school age 
(seven to twelve years), the memory, or 
rather the recognition, is limited to the 
characteristics, useful or the contrary, of 
the object or the action. Only rarely can 
one encounter a deaf child, previous to 
the remedial work of the school, who 
shows that he remembers things and 
facts independently of their relation with 
the fundamental sentiments. 

This quality (rather than quantity) of 
the remembrances of the deaf child, 
united to his lack of a common language 
in the field of organic memory, are argu- 
ments of great practical value for the 
education of the deaf. These are the 
reasons by which on one side we can ex- 
plain the phenomenon of the return to 
the mimic of deaf children, in whom the 
school has not succeeded in organizing a 
specific memory of language, transport- 
ing the remembrance of impressions and 
sentimental representations in the do- 
main of intellectual memory, which is 
that united to the sentiment of spoken 
and written language. 

All this will appear clear and evident 
when we remember that in the mental 
evolution of man (philogenesis and onto- 
genesis) the first means of expression is 
that of the mimic, which we have already 
defined, together with the tone of the 
voice, as the hereditary expedients of ex- 
pression. In the normal child the mimic 
is soon substituted by speech, as little by 
little the physical development (of the 
central and peripherical organs) and the 
training in imitation has rendered the 
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organs adequate and fitted to their func- 
tion. 

But we have equally seen that the deaf 
child remains (with great detriment to 
his powers of attention and memory) in 
the first stage of expression unless speech 
suggests to him other means, namely, a 
system of fixed, conventional signs—a 
real and true language. This retardation 
in finding a remedy has the effect of 
making the deaf child organize, even to 
automatism, his visual and motor mem- 
ory (for mimic movements and _ ges- 
tures) ; and all this at the expense of the 
general visual and specific motor memory 
for the movements of phonetic-articu- 
lated expression. 

The same law of gradations in the 
power of attention in respect to the vari- 
ous degrees of intensity in the impres- 
sions, representations, and sentiments we 
meet in the fact of memory. The ex- 
planations of recent experiences have al- 
lowed the classification of sensory types 
and of types of memory, and one has 
been obliged to recognize that nature 
does not give pure types. Thus, for ex- 
ample, in the acoustic, mental, tactile 
types is associated also the motor type. 

For evident reasons, which it is un- 
necessary to repeat, the deaf child is by 
necessity a visual-motor type, as much 
from the point of view of sensations as 
of that of memory. One must, however, 
note a circumstance which until now has 
not received the consideration it merits, 
especially in regard to the practice of 
oral instruction. While in the hearing 
child the motor type is associated with 
the auditory type in learning speech, in 
the deaf child it is the visual type which 
is associated with the motor type. The 
most simple explanation is this: that the 
deaf learn speech as a phenomenon of 
motion, when instead for the hearing it 
is the acoustic phenomenon which first 
comes into action—much earlier than the 
child is in a condition to translate it into 
oral movements—then follows that of 
motion in imitation and reproduction of 
the sounds. 

Thus, according to the law indicated, 
in the course of instruction to the deaf 
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the memory of the oral movements is 
first organized, and then that of the ideas ; 
and in the reversed process (that of for- 
getting) the remembrance of ideas or of 
the mental images of things disappears 
first, and then that of the corresponding 
signs. The same thing happens when the 
deaf are instructed with the mimic and 
with writing ; hence the phenomenon that 
the deaf pupils of the French school and 
of those derived from it in the public 
examinations could give proof of having 
knowledge of things and languages which 
were entirely foreign to their real and 
effective consciousness. This phenome- 
non is verified in the modern school, 
where the deaf pupil first learns the signs 
(oral and graphic) and then learns the 
meaning of them, if one is not careful to 
follow scrupulously the objective method. 
This alone corresponds to the natural pro- 
cess of the organization of language, for 
we are obliged to maintain that the ex- 
istence of the object preceded the forma- 
tion of the words which serve to desig- 
nate them. “Our forefathers,” says Eu- 
gene Lévy in his book ‘Le Probléme 
biolo;;ique,’ “did not invent first, for ex- 
ample, the word table and then find an 
object which corresponded to it.”” In the 
case of the mimic and of speech the fact 
remains that the deaf child, although edu- 
cated, returns easily to the use of the 
mimic by the force of the law of rever- 
sion. The deaf child learns spoken lan- 
guage as the hearing learn foreign lan- 
guages ; and just as the hearing turns to 
his mother tongue in expressing himself 
in every case of difficulty or of need, just 
so the deaf turns to the mimic whenever 
he does not remember the oral expres- 
sion, or for circumstances of the sur- 
roundings finds it easier and quicker to 
use the means which was first organized 
in his mind. 

The differences found in the deaf, as 
in normal persons, in respect to mnemonic 
processes can be explained by the general 
principle formulated by Ribot: “Con- 
scious memory is only one particular case 
of the biological memory.” Hence the 
question and the relative researches to 
fix at what age the child could remember. 
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We know that the researches made for 
this object had also the aim of fixing the 
epoch of the first formation of self-con- 
sciousness. 

The results of these researches are not 
such as can be generalized. The diversity 
of the results obtained by the various ex- 
perimenters and students of infant psy- 
chology depends upon a multiplicity of 
causes, which it would be out of place to 
enumerate; but the principle lies in the 
fact already referred to, of the artifice of 
the method by which we study the various 
psychic activities as separate faculties, 
when in reality memory and attention are 
so united and operate reciprocally in the 
psycholegical fact of perception that it 
is impossible to separate them when wish- 
ing to fix the date of their first appear- 
ance. It is evident, in fact, that remem- 
brance cannot be fixed if there is not a 
repeated impression and consequent rep- 
resentation, and these have as a first basis 
the attention. If to this is added the lack 
of a conventional sign to fix and recall the 
memory (and this is the case of the deaf 
child), the difficulty becomes insurmount- 
able. In general psychology this is one 
of the cases in which one has recourse 
to the method of introspection, being able 
in the result to discern the fact of a real 
and true memory from the influence of 
the acquired culture and the skill and 
knowledge developed by experience and 
exercise. In this is implied that the art 
of memory, like that of perception, lies 
under the law of multiple associations. 

Hence the practical utility in the 
didactic process recommended by Co- 
menius, “to intrust the remembrance of 
the sensations to as many more of the 
senses as possible,” in order that the 
memory has at its disposal many and 
various elements for elevating itself into 
a perfect and secure memory. 

In the education of the deaf some au- 
thors have tried to apply the method of 
introspection in investigating the mental 
state and that of the relative ideation. 
Although it was not the object to seek 
for the first appearance of a conscious 
memory, yet the examples which are 
found in literature in reference to this 








may have some value also in this respect. 
One must, however, recognize the fact 
that it treats of a very relative value. An 
example will help to explain and justify 
this conclusion. 

Helen Keller, in the fifth chapter of 
her book, ““The Story of My Life,” re- 
lates some facts immediately connected 
with the epoch of the sudden awakening 
of her intelligence, which happened when 
the child was between the sixth and sev- 
enth year of her age. Among other 
things, she remembers having climbed up 
a tree, and relates her experience as fol- 
lows: “I recognized the odor of the 
mimosa blossoms; it seemed as if a tree 
of Paradise had been transplanted to 
earth. I made my way through a shower 
of petals to the great trunk and for one 
minute stood irresolute ; then, putting my 
foot in the broad space between the 
forked branches, I pulled myself up into 
the tree. I sat there for a long, 
long time, feeling like a fairy on a rosy 
cloud.” 

Comment is unnecessary in order to 
understand that all this cannot have any 
value as a positive result of introspec- 
tion. The influence of the many and 
rich associations of ideation, imagination, 
and phantasy are too evident expressed 
with the great wealth of language ac- 
quired by Miss Keller in an instruction 
of more than fifteen years. 

Neither have the researches made by 
the educators of the deaf given better re- 
sults. It will be sufficient to recall the 
example of that deaf pupil who, on being 
asked what idea he had formed of the 
crucifix in his early childhood, replied 
“that he had considered it a criminal 
justly punished.” Now, this answer, be- 
sides giving evidence of a culture ac- 
quired through instruction, contains also 
a contradiction. The child, if he really 
had had the ideation shown by his an- 
swer, would also have been able to ob- 
serve that the crucifix was an object of 
veneration, and hence the contradiction 
would have been imposed on his mind. 

These facts authorize us to distrust the 
introspective method in respect to mem- 
ory. 
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A research made for this object is not 
possible with deaf children. Only prac- 
tice and the knowledge of the individual 
mimic can give an approximate indica- 
tion for discovering at what age the deaf 
child could remember. This experience 
proves to the teacher that the date of 
conscious memory in the deaf child is 
much later than in hearing children. 

But the experiments made by us have 
demonstrated “that memory in the deaf 
is also less valid than in the hearing of 
the same age.” 

Professor Ferrai came to this conclu- 
sion in consequence of the experiences 
mentioned. He was able to prove that 
“the lack of hearing has an influence also 
on the memory of things seen, and that 
the lack of verbal-acoustic images injures 
the memory of written words or those 
read from the lips.”’ 

The experiences were made with the 
common tests for memory in the follow- 
ing series: memory of colors, of length 
(recognition and reproduction) of forms 
(geometrical), of distance, of numbers, 
of time, and of words. The justice of 
these conclusions is shown when we re- 
flect on the fact that the validity of mem- 
ory results from a complex of circum- 
stances, which are lacking in part in 
visual and cinesthetic sensations with the 
deprivation of spoken language. The 
greater attention of the deaf in compari- 
son to that of the hearing is shown in- 
deed in the recognition of colors, of 
length, and of numbers, and we have al- 
ready explained this phenomenon in re- 
flecting that here we have to do with 
well-known images. We can now add 
that the recognition being merely an act 
of memory, the experience noted finds its 
explanation in the mnemonic process or- 
ganized in the deaf previous to instruc- 
tion. As to the words and other images 
used in the experiments to which were 
associated acoustic images also, the deaf, 
even if they had paid greater attention 
than the hearing, would have been 
shown inferior to the hearing from the 
lack of the association (connatural to 
him who hears) of the acoustic-verbal 
image with the written word, and which 
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is experienced in rapid view of the sub- 
jects. 

The least sure experiment made with 
the deaf was that of the memory of 
time, which was constantly shortened. 
In all the tests, however, the deaf pupil 
showed that he had a less valid memory, 
offering a remarkable example of com- 
parison, so much so as to establish the 
fact that the memory of the deaf in com- 
parison to that of the hearing is like the 
memory of the hearing child compared 
to that of the adult. And the reasons for 
this are the same which psychologists 
have given for the difference between 
the memory of the child and that of the 
adult. 

We will only recall how Kilpe re- 
ferred the fugacity of the remembrances 
of the child to their not being connected 
with words. Dandolo instead refers the 
same fugacity to the discontinuance of 
the experience, or, in other words, to the 
vivacity and mobility of the child, and 
Hoffding to the chaotic character of the 
infantile perceptions. 

All these circumstances ate proved to 
be adverse tO the mnemonic process of 
the deaf pupil. Hence the less validity 
of his memory in comparison to that of 
the hearing. All this the educator of the 
deaf should take into account in order 
to prepare means better adapted for de- 
veloping memory in the deaf for the ob- 
ject of his instruction, and especially for 
teaching him language. We must leave 
to the lessons on Didactics the questions 
in regard to memory connected with 
practical teaching, but of one which has 
a special psychologic character it will be 
necessary to give an explanation here. 

The debated question is well known, 
and also the relative opinions of psy- 
chologists who have wished to discover 
“whether memory can be educated,” just 
as are also well known the pedagogical 
principles by which the modern school 
has taken away, to the advantage of the 
development of intelligence, much value 
from the scholastic exercises of memory. 
However the question of the education 
of memory may be solved, it will be rec- 
ognized by nearly every one that mem- 
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ory is organized by the repetition of sen- 
sations and representations. This is 
sufficient to justify the mnemonic exer- 
cises in the schools for the deaf as the 
means best adapted for supplementing to 
a certain degree the wanting repetition, 
which serves the hearing child for learn- 
ing spoken language. 

The exercise of memory—limited al- 
ways to linguistic matters well known 
for its morphology and for its conterts— 
serves for the education of visua! atten- 
tion, which is the principal means of 
iearning for the deaf in school and in 
society. 

As regards the alterations of memory 
(amnesia, partial or general, temporary 
or progressive), it may be found in the 
deaf pupil as in the hearing, and for the 
same causes and in the same pathological 
conditions. 


(The sixth lecture will appear in the Sep- 
tember VoLTA REVIEW.) 


Dr. Ferrert.—It will interest the many 
friends of Giulio Ferreri, the author of these 
lectures, to learn that he is on his way to this 
country, and is planning to be present at the 
Congress on Home Education, to be held in 
Philadelphia September 22-29. Following a 
former visit to many schools of the deaf in 
the United States, Dr. Ferreri brought out a 
volume containing “a clearly outlined picture 
of present-day American institutions and sys- 
tems as drawn by the hand of an expert. ob- 
server, a profound student, and a_ skilful 
analyst.” 


Orecon Wants Orat Day ScHoorts.—From 
several sources comes the good news that a 
strong movement is under way in Oregon to 
have oral day schools established in certain 
cities and to have the oral method of instruc- 
tion adopted in the State school at Salem. 
Fortunately Dr. Tillinghast, the superintendent 
of the school, is in full sympathy with the 
movement, taking the broad stand that if it is 
better for deaf children to be educated in oral 
day schools than in residential State schools, 
then by all means let us have oral day schools 
as soon as possible. It is this willingness to 
help forward any movement that gives promise 
of benefitting the deaf children of his State 
that has won a host of friends throughout the 
State, who perceive that his first thought is 
for the intellectual advancement of the deaf 
children intrusted to his care. 
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A PLEA FOR THE HARD-OF-HEARING 
BY FRANCES E. WALLIS 


HIS is an age of organization and 

philanthropy. Homes for the aged, 
for incurables, for friendless children; 
hospitals for the sick; schools for crip- 
pled children; schools for deaf children, 
with “follow-up work” from hospitals 
and schools. And “Save the babies” is 
the cry of the daily papers. 

To work for the uplift and betterment 
of others is the order of the day. And 
in our eagerness to carry out our own 
ideas of improvement we thrust aside or 
pass on every other call that comes to us. 
We have no time to listen, no time to be 
bothered with needs not directly related 
to our own work for the betterment of 
humanity. Such a person or such and 
such a society is the one to look after 
that particular form of suffering human- 
ity, and mentally we give ourselves a 
good mark for our righteousness in gra- 
ciously passing the sufferer on. We have 
our uplifting work to do and a report of 
it to make. 

These are some of the thoughts that 
come to me as I take up my pen to say 
a word for the hard of hearing all over 
the world—those who in adult life have 
become “deaf.” 

Because we see no change in the ap- 
pearance of the hard of hearing—their 
health seems as good as ever; they eat 
and sleep and walk just the same—we 
give little thought to them. We accept 
their affliction as a matter of course. 
Since the beginning of history, there have 
been people who have become “hard of 
hearing” ; it is just a part of life. 

Then comes a time when a member of 
our own family annoys us by not replying 
quickly when spoken to; getting things 
wrong; making foolish remarks when an 
interesting subject is being discussed. We 
are indignant and, if visitors are present, 
very mortified, and the poor culprit is 
made to feel the full enormity of the sin 
committed. 

By the time these hard-of-hearing cul- 
prits realize that their hearing is badly 


impaired we have made them so sensitive 
and self-conscious that just having to live 
becomes a burden to them. 

How is it with the afflicted ones? In- 
sidiously the “deafness” comes upon 
them; they think their friends are not 
speaking clearly; noises are not so loud; 
unconsciously they put from them the 
thought that their hearing is failing until 
there is no escape from it; then with the 
knowledge comes a realization of what 
they have lost and what they will con- 
tinue to lose as long as life lasts. 

Following this bitter realization comes 
discouragement and despair; a longing 
to get away from everbody ; to crawl into 
a hole and drag the hole in after them. 
Within each one a battle is fought, as 
“Jacob was left alone, and there wrestled 
a man with him until the breaking of the 
day.” 

To some people it is not so difficult to 
accept the loss of their hearing, for they 
have many resources within themselves— 
love of nature, of art, of books—and 
with a few good friends and a comfort- 
ably filled purse can “live a beautiful life 
of the spirit.” Others have occupations 
that take up their time and mind. 

But what about those who are “thrown 
out of business” by the loss of hearing? 
They may love nature, art, and books, 
but “the wolf at the door” somewhat 
interferes with the enjoyment of any. 
Then we have those with untrained hands 
and mind, with few resources within, and 
those without cut off. Very soon they 
acquire the expression of “The Man with 
the Hoe.” 

How does the world treat all these 
people? It divides them into two classes : 
those with money or with good business 
occupations are respected; those without 
are treated as derelicts or imbeciles. 

It is for these latter human beings, 
stranded through no fault of their own, 
that I make my plea. They are in the 
position of the “man that fell among 

thieves”—they are left “half dead.” 








Would that some of our State schools 
for deaf children could act the part of 
the Good Samaritan by establishing a 
summer course in lip-reading and manual 
training for the adult deaf! The public 
would then be more inclined to employ 
these afflicted ones; at present it is very 
difficult for those who have “lost their 
hearing’’ — particularly women — to find 
employment. 
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And I would remind our philanthropic 
organizations that they can have no “vis- 
itor” to the homes of the poor who will 
get in touch with the sufferer as quickly 
or as fully as one who has some affliction 
to bear; it creates a bond of sympathy 
beneficial to both. 


“For our lives here are mostly in the power 
of other lives, and each of us is bound to be 
his brother’s keeper.” 





EXPENSIVE SHORTSIGHTEDNESS 
BY THE EDITOR 


HAT a pity it is that we human 
beings, we who call ourselves civil- 
ized, have neither the foresight nor the 
instinct to perceive with what brutal 
cruelty we treat kith and kin when handi- 
capped by the one affliction that leaves 
no outward mark of its destructive work. 
On the first page Mrs. Moore tells how 
parents, with no thought of the harm 
they are doing, unconsciously aid in warp- 
ing the little child’s naturally lovable na- 
ture. On this page Miss Wallis mirrors 
the treatment accorded hard-of-hearing 
adults in many homes and the difficulties 
encountered in finding opportunities to 
earn a living wage. 

Fortunately the way is being opened 
for the little deaf child to eventually 
come into its own. Even now, where 
properly taught, the deaf-born are suc- 
cessfully holding their own in open com- 
petition with the hearing in certain walks 
in life. But who can present an accept- 
able solution for the relief of the adult 
deaf who can neither speak nor read the 
lips, or whose ability to speak and to read 
speech is of little value for lack of per- 
sistent practice? 

Then there are the adult hard of hear- 
ing dependent on the day’s income. Edu- 
cated in the public schools for hearing 
children and mixing with hearing people, 
they have command of language and can 
readily talk, yet are compelled to rely on 
ear-trumpet or pencil and pad. Natur- 
ally they are often forced to seek the 
poorly paid positions, and are the first to 


be dropped when retrenchments are nec- 
essary. Who can present an acceptable 
solution for both these problems? 

The suggestion offered by Miss Wallis 
of having the State schools for the deaf 
introduce a summer course in lip-reading 
and in manual training for the adult deaf 
is excellent and worthy of trial, especially 
where the schools are situated in cities. 
Of course, additional teachers would have 
to be secured and additional appropria- 
tions from the respective legislatures 
would be necessary before such a plan, 
no matter how admirable, could be car- 
ried out. 

Another plan would be to have munici- 
palities establish evening or day classes 
in lip-reading for adults whose hearing 
has vanished or is fast disappearing and 
to maintain same throughout the year. 
For those who could pay, a reasonable 
charge might be made; for others, it 
would prove a wise plan to thus provide 
the ways and means for increasing the 
economic efficiency and wage-earning ca- 
pacity of these sadly handicapped mem- 
bers of the community. 

Then provision against future contin- 
gencies of this character, so far as the 
adult hard of hearing are concerned, 
might be provided in letting all hearing 
children in our public schools learn the 
art of lip-reading. Yes, some opposition 
will arise on the ground that pupils now 
have too many studies to do justice to 
all; byt many children would look upon 
lip-reading as a recreation or pastime 
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rather than as a grinding study; for re- 
ports show that no other study proves 
so fascinating to hearing children or is 
so easily picked up or so constantly prac- 
ticed at every opportunity; for, after re- 
ceiving two or three lessons, the children 
begin to perceive how serviceable lip- 
reading is in aiding to correct slovenly 
pronunciation. Then, instinctively, they 
begin to correct their own speech and to 
correct the speech of playmates. This is 
not a new suggestion, but has been men- 
tioned in THe Voura Review by practi- 


cal teachers, who have demonstrated how 
serviceable lip-reading proves to hearing 
children. 

It is reasonable to suppose that, should 
these hearing children become “hard of 
hearing” later in life, this early training 
would prove invaluable in enabling them 
to hold their own under stress of com- 
petition ; in other words, they would re- 
main efficient members of society, and 
would be far less likely to be compelled 
to accept subordinate positions or to be- 
come dependent on friends and relatives. 


CONVERSATION CLASS IN LIP-READING. PRESENT: 7 PUPILS 
BY LUCY ELLA CASE 


I PRACTICE homophenous words. 
Repeat to teacher. Give one group 
to each pupil; then repeat, giving them 
quickly to each one. 

_ Allowed —aloud. Chair—share. Chum — 
jump. Class—glass. Choir—quire. Home 
hope. Nerve—turf. Smoke—spoke. Square— 
swear. Come—cup. 





1. I allowed him to go to the party. Did she 
speak aloud to him? 

2. I want a chair with a straight back. What 
is my share of the work? 

3. Is your chum older than you? I can’t 
jump high. 

4. Are you in the first class in school? Peo- 
ple who live in glass houses shouldn’t throw 
stones. 

5. The choir of that church has many fine 
singers. I want a quire of paper. 

6. When will you go home? I hope to go 
tomorrow. 

7. That man has great nerve in driving. Is 
that horse on the turf now? 

8. Did your chimney smoke last night? I 
Spoke twice to her. 

g. Don’t put a square peg in a round hole. 
Do not swear at all. 

10. Will you come with me? Please give 
me a cup of milk. 


Norr.— All present understood these sen- 
tences given in a natural way, rather fast. 


II. Six riddles asked from slips of pa- 
per and then answered by class or any 
pupil: 


1. A blind beggar lived in Naples. The blind 
beggar had a brother. The brother died. What 
relation to the man who died was the blind 
beggar? Answer. Sister. 


Note.—Every one understood, except the 
proper name “Naples.” Three guessed the an- 
swer. 


2. What is it that you look for and do not 
wish to find? Answer. A hole in your stock- 
ing. 

All understood, but no one guessed this 
answer. 

3. Your uncle has a sister who is not your 
aunt. What relation is she to you? Answer. 
Mother. 


Understood well. Two guessed answer. 


4. | walked on earth; 
I talked on earth, 
Convincing man of sin. 
I’m not on earth; 
I’m not in heaven, 
And never can get in. 


Answer. Balaam’s ass. 

One understood all of this, but no one 
guessed the answer. 

5. Where can happiness be found? Answer. 
In the dictionary. 

Understood, and guessed by two. 

6. What word may be pronounced quicker 
by adding a syllable to it? Answer. Quick. 

Understood, but not guessed. 


III. Mutual conversation. 10 minutes. 


Deafness not discussed. 


IV. Sketch. “Life in the South,” by 
one of the pupils. 15 minutes. 


Sketch given slowly and with some em- 
phasis. Three of the pupils understood nearly 
every word. The rest did not understand the 
proper names nor some of the principal words, 
as acres, hands, weird, aside, picaninny, and 
gifted; but when the teacher read it a second 
time, it was understood well by all the class. 
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The lady who gave it first lived in Mississippi 
during 40 years. (Of course, all the facts 
given are well known, but it was interesting 
to see how it was understood by the class.) 
Conversation about this followed. 


V. Sketch read by teacher to the four 
pupils who understood about three- 
fourths of it: 


LIFE IN THE SOUTH, BY MRS. REYNOLDS 


Life in the South is very different to- 
day from the time of which I am going 
to tell you. My earliest recollection takes 
me back to the time when the whole 
country was covered with plantation 
homes—some small, with only a few 
slaves ; many large ones containing thou- 
sands of acres and hundreds of negroes. 
The bond of feeling between owner and 
slave was of the kindliest nature, though 
never one of equality. From master to 
slave it was of a protective nature; from 
slave to master, one of loyalty and devo- 
tion. 

In large families each member had his 
or her own waiting boy or maid. Chil- 
dren had nurses who grew up with them 
as their special charges, afterwards be- 
coming the girl’s maid, and later mammy 
for her children. These mammies were 
generally the ruling power in the house- 
hold. The southern mother took life 
sasily, aside from directing the care of 
her family, which was usually large. 

There was every provision made for 
the comfort and happiness of the slaves. 
They were well housed, well fed, and 
well clothed. Having no responsibility, 
they were care-free, and although it was 
the labor of their hands which made 
this condition possible, they worked and 
laughed, sang and danged the whole day 
through. 

One of the most picturesque scenes 
which is remembered by the older ones, 
but never seen today, was in cotton-pick- 
ing time, when, after the day’s work was 
over, the hands returned in the glow of 
the setting sun, big baskets balanced on 
their heads, piled high with the fleecy 
staple. 

The negroes are a music-loving people 
and many possess wonderfully sweet 
voices. One good singer would begin a 
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weird melodious chant, usually to the 
words of his own making—similar in 
some respects to the Swiss yodlers— 
making the welkin ring with its intense 
sweetness. 

On reaching their cabins, each family 
in its own cabin, they were bountifully 
fed by the older women, who were not 
allowed to do field-work. 

After supper, while the old men and 
old women sat around their doorsteps or 
firesides, as the season might be, and 
smoked their corn-cob pipes, banjo and 
fiddles were produced and music and 
dancing held sway until the bell rang at 
9 o'clock for all to retire. 

The dancing of the old-time slave was 
as different and unusual as his singing. 
Their steps were of a slow, gliding move- 
ment, no clasping of partners, though 
sometimes joining hands and swinging 
each other around. The women prided 
themselves on the smoothness of their 
steps, and the one who could dance with 
a saucer of water on her head without 
spilling it won the prize in these contests. 
The men danced breakdown and jigs, 
always accompanied by loud hand clap- 
ping, or “patting,” as they called it. 

The little picaninnies, almost before 
they could balance their fat, round bodies 
on their short, bowed legs, could dance 
Juba to the old granny’s song of 


“Tuba dis, and Juba dat, 
Juba de ole yaller cat.” 


Christmas in the quarter was a great 
time. All farm work over; all the cotton 
gathered and sold (each family had its 
own small patch, which it planted and 
sold for its own private use), and their 
master and mistress provided liberally 
with all kinds of cheer. 

Early Christmas morning there would 
be great activity among the younger ones, 
in waylaying the white folks and “‘catch- 
ing their Christmas gift.” Presents were 
given to all and special favors granted, 
usually of visits to neighboring places or 
to town, and often a wedding celebrated, 
as these important events were usually 
kept for Christmas time. 

Sunday morning there would be some 
kind of religious service held, generally 
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reading from the Bible by a member of 
the white family, singing by everybody, 
and often prayer, led by some worthy old 
patriarch of the colored people, for many 
of them were powerfully gifted in prayer. 

Early in the New Year they would be- 
gin again on the usual routine in farm 
work — plowing, planting, gathering in, 


and feasting and dancing. Innocent joy 
unconfined. Very little sorrow, and never 
very lasting, for the negro, as a rule, 
“will never take more trouble to heart 
than he can kick off at his heels.” 

This is of ante bellum times; but, as I 
said, now it is different. That is another 
story. 





TONE QUALITY AND INFLECTION 
BY MARY S. THOMPSON 


NE of the problems in vocal train- 
ing is that of preserving a good 
quality of tone during the development 
of sufficient resonance for carrying power. 
One would think that the ear of a pupil 
might be an invaluable factor in training. 
Unfortunately this cannot be relied upon. 
It is a fact that most persons are not 
aware of any defect in the quality of 
their individual voices. This fact, in my 
own experience with voices, led me to the 
use of Visible Speech as a physiological 
training in the mechanics of speech. 
After one of my class lectures upon 
this subject, a group of strangers gath- 
ered about me to ask further questions. 
In the course of conversation I turned 
my back while speaking and at once no- 
ticed that I had no response from my 
hearers. Accustomed as I am to the deaf 
and the half deaf, I at once realized that 
this particular portion of my audience 
had depended upon their eyes and not 
their ears. I suppose my amazement was 
noticeable, for one of the number said 
graciously, “I think you may not know 
that we are deaf, and that I ought to tell 
you of the fact.” “But,” I said, “you do 
not speak harshly; you have a pleasant 
quality of tone and flexibility of voice 
in inflection such as I never before heard 
in the totally deaf.” “Ah!” he replied, 
“we owe that blessing to Dr. Bell, whose 
private pupils we were. People often 
take us for foreigners, but never know 
that we do not hear.” 

You can imagine the excitement this 
created in my class, who had never heard 
deaf people speak agreeably and who had 
hitherto believed it to be an impossibility. 


Some time after, while conversing with 
Dr. Bell upon vocal training, I mentioned 
the matter to him and asked if those for- 
mer pupils of his were exceptional and 
what he felt could be done with the 
voices of the average deaf pupils. He 
replied that they were only exceptional 
in point of interest ; that such attainment 
depended upon the skill and patience of 
a teacher combined with the interest of 
the pupil. 

Pursuing my investigations regarding 
vocal training, I had occasion to visit one 
of the well-known institutions for the 
deaf in Germany. There I realized fully 
the force of Dr. Bell’s remarks. I found 
the teachers inexhaustibly patient and the 
pupils most constant in their interest. 
Certainly this combination produced re- 
markable results in the pupils. After my 
return to New York, I felt a deep interest 
in comparing our own work in this line 
with that of the Germans. I visited the 
Lexington Avenue School for the Deaf 
and there attended the classes of Miss 
Julia Connery. Here, again, I was deeply 
impressed with the truth of Dr. Bell’s 
remarks. I found Miss Connery’s work 
with her classes even more remarkable 
than that of the Germans. She particu- 
larly excelled as to tone quality and in- 
flection. Her results were all the more 
remarkable to me from the fact that these 
classes, composed of children whose ages 
varied from eight to sixteen years, were 
not picked pupils. When I realized that 
their only guide as to quality of tone was 
one of sensation, and not of hearing, I 
felt grateful that there was such a teacher 
in the field as Miss Connery. 
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Titania, Queen of the Fairies, in the play of “A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” as per- 
formed by blind girls from the Overbrook (Pa.) School for the Blind, with Mendelssohn’s 
music. These fairy scenes were beautifully portrayed for the benefit of the Chapin Memorial 
Home for the Aged Blind. Other illustrations were presented in the July Vorra Review. 
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LIP-READING FOR THE ADULT DEAF * 
BY MISS GERTRUDE TORREY 


HERE are two classes of deaf to 

whom special training in lip-reading 
is applicable. The first includes all types 
of the congenitally deaf and those who 
have become deaf so early that speech 
has been forgotten. The second includes 
those who have become deaf or hard of 
hearing after the tenth or twelfth year; 
at this age the faculty of speech is so 
definitely developed that even though the 
individual becomes entirely deaf he never 
completely loses this form of expression 
of thought. 

There is a great difference in teaching 
lip-reading to the congenitally deaf and 
to those with acquired deafness. The 
former must be instructed not only in lip- 
reading, but in voice production and in 
articulation. The young child in learning 
what the elements of speech are learns 
at the same time to read the elements 
from the lips. A child must not only 
learn to read the lips, but must be given 
his education at the same time, using lip- 
reading as a medium; and he must be 
taught many things that a normal child 
will learn by himself through the use of 
his ears. With an adult it is simply a 
problem of learning to read on the lips 
words and expressions with which he is 
already familiar. When we see what 
can be accomplished by children with 
such a tremendous handicap, lip-reading 
for adults seems a simple thing in com- 
parison. But we must remember that a 
great deal more is expected from an adult 
than from a child, and also that an adult 
has behind him many years of ear train- 
ing, which make the substitution of eyes 
for ears harder than for a child. In 
teaching adults and children, the real dif- 
ference lies in the fact that an adult is 
taught through his mind, and a child, we 
might say, acquires his mind through his 
training. 





*An address delivered at the annual meeting 
of the American Homeopathic Ophthalmolog- 
ical, Otological, and Laryngological Society, 
held in Chicago in July, 1913, and reprinted 
from the Society’s Journal. 


It is lip-reading for the adult that I 
want to talk to you about. 

In broad terms it might more accu- 
rately be described as a form of mind 
training. All hearing is more or less 
mental, as without the mind to interpret 
what we hear, the sounds mean nothing 
to us. Ordinarily speech reaches the 
mind through the ear, but when the hear- 
ing is lost it becomes a question of train- 
ing the mind to take the impression 
through some other medium. For in- 
stance, the finger alphabet has been used, 
Now we use the eyes and the lips. Just 
as the sense of touch can be developed 
in the blind until it partially takes the 
place of the eyes, so can the sense of 
sight be developed in the deaf until it 
partially takes the place of ears. 

The loss of one sense usually means 
increased sensibility of the others, and 
with the loss of hearing very often comes 
the ability to interpret, by means of the 
other senses, many things that a nor- 
mal person learns almost unconsciously 
through hearing. For example, I can tell 
when a person enters the room by the 
vibration. I can often recognize the foot- 
steps of different people by the difference 
in vibration, just as you can by the differ- 
ence in sound. I can tell when it begins 
to rain by the difference in the feeling of 
the air, even if I cannot see or hear the 
rain. And there are many other things 
that I can tell just as well by some other 
sense as a normal person can tell by the 
use of his ears, and the interpretation is 
just as unconscious in one case as in the 
other. This power of interpretation is 
of great assistance in lip-reading, as lip- 
reading is simply one form of interpreta- 
tion—and this ability is what makes it 
possible—and probably belongs to the 
law of compensation. 

One of the first questions always asked 
about lip-reading is how long it will take 
to become a proficient lip-reader. There 
is a great difference in the ease with 
which different people learn lip-reading. 
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Some find it very hard, occasionally one 
finds it almost impossible, and some find 
it comparatively easy. This is due to a 
difference in minds. A man or woman 
with a synthetic mind, a_ reasonable 
amount of intuition, and quick perception 
will be one to learn lip-reading easily. 
One with strong analytical tendencies, 
who is very literal and exact, will find it 
harder. No mind is made up entirely of 
the right or the wrong qualities, and sys- 
tematic exercise and training will do a 
great deal toward developing the right 
qualities and overcoming the wrong. As 
we teachers always keep this aim before 
us, lip-reading becomes more or less a 
psychological problem. 

Each pupil calls for individual work 
and must be taught differently. One pu- 
pil is very nervous and can only get the 
most out of a lesson by slow and thor- 
ough work. Another is very quick, but 
without application ; the only way to keep 
her mind on the lesson is by working so 
rapidly that she can think of nothing else. 
Another is very exact and literal and 
must be trained to guess; and another 
guesses too much and must be trained in 
the opposite way. This partially explains 
why it is impossible to tell before begin- 
ning the work just how long it will take 
to make a successful lip-reader. It also 
explains why much more can be accom- 
plished in private lessons than in class- 
work, though sometimes class-work is a 
necessity because of expense; or, as in 
the case of Chicago, where lip-reading for 
adults is taught in the night schools. 
Three classes were opened last winter in 
the evening schools and the experiment 
proved very successful. 

In teaching lip-reading we train both 
the mind and the eyes. In training the 
mind we try to develop, first, synthetic 
ability ; second, intuition; third, rapidity 
of thought. Fortunately thought is 


quicker than speech. You can think a 
passage that you know by heart in about 
half the time that you can speak it. 
Thought also skips, looks ahead, and an- 
ticipates ; so that a correct understanding 
is possible without word-for-word accu- 
racy. 
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From the very first we give all work 
to the pupil at as high a rate of speed as 
his ability will allow. Slow and careful 
speech is easier to understand, but rapid 
speech will do the pupil more good. 

The eyes must be trained to be, first, 
accurate; second, quick; third, to retain 
visual impressions; fourth, to do their 
work subconsciously. All this requires 
practice, more practice, and then more 
practice. Ferreri even goes so far as to 
say, “Speech-reading is not to be taught, 
but only to be practiced.” Ina way, this 
is true, for lip-reading is an art, and all 
arts are to be practiced; but it is neces- 
sary to learn what and how we are to 
practice. Eventually the eyes ought to 
grasp the impression without knowing 
how it is done, just as in reading a book 
we are conscious of nothing but the 
thought we find on the page. 

There are many movements that it is 
impossible to see and many words that 
we can only get by the context; so we 
try to train for infallible accuracy in the 
easier movements, leaving the mind to 
“supply the harder ones’”—a thing that it 
does quite unconsciously. 

Successful lip-reading calls for codp- 
eration. There are many people that it 
is hard or almost impossible to under- 
stand—a condition of affairs that could 
be eliminated by a little care and thought 
on the part of the speaker. If one will 
enunciate distinctly, the movements will 
take care of themselves and the greatest 
difficulty will be overcome. Another 
point to consider is the light. A good 
light on the face of the speaker makes a 
great deal of difference in following the 
movements. And one thing that must 
always be avoided is exaggeration. In- 
stead of making lip-reading easier, it 
makes it harder, and is a hindrance in- 
stead of a help. 

I want to give briefly the technical basis 
of lip-reading according to the Nitchie 
method. 

The vowels are classified in three 
groups—puckered, relaxed, and extended. 
Watch my mouth while I say “boot.” 
You will see that the lips are drawn to- 
gether or puckered. Now watch while I 
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say “beet.” You will see that the lips 
are slightly drawn back, or extended, 
while for “bit” the lips are neither puck- 
ered nor extended, but are in a natural 
relaxed position. The width between the 
lips is narrow for all three movements. 
But if I say “paw,” the lips are puckered, 
but the distance between them is wide. 
In “bat” the lips are extended, but the 
distance between is wide, and “bard” 
shows the relaxed wide. Between the 
narrow and the wide opening there is a 
medium opening, shown by “book,” “but,” 
“bet.” A few vowels combine two move- 
ments, but most of them are single move- 
ments, and you can see that with proper 
training their mastery would not be very 
difficult. 

The consonants are harder and I will 
give only a few. Watch my mouth while 
I say “pie,” “by,” and “my.” You will 
see that the lips open from a shut position 
for all three, and in any word that the 
sound of p, b, or m occurs you will see 
the lip-shut position. For “f” and “v” 
the lower lip touches the upper teeth, as 
in “few” and “view.” For the sound of 
“th” the tongue touches the upper teeth, 
as in “thee” and “thou.” These are a 
few of the easier movements, but will 
show you the theoretical basis of lip- 
reading and give you some idea of how 
it is worked out. Some sounds, as “k” 
and “ng,” show no movement at all, be- 
ing formed in the throat, and they must 
be told by the context. The difficulty in 
seeing some of the movements and the 
similarity of other movements is what 
makes lip-reading hard; but systematic 
training does a great deal in overcoming 
the difficulties. 

Learning the theory and basis of lip- 
reading is the easiest part. I think that 
the average person can master the prin- 
ciples in about three months, taking two 
or three lessons a week. Sometimes one 
becomes a fairly proficient lip-reader in 
that time. The best lip-reader we had at 
the school in New York was an expert 
at the end of three months, but that is 
not apt to happen very often. 

Usually the first three months ought to 
be followed up by from three months to 
a year or more of very thorough prac- 
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tice, either with a teacher or some one 
who is able to give intelligent help. The 
time needed depends upon the pupil. To 
some extent this depends upon their nat- 
ural aptness for lip-reading; but it also 
depends upon the amount of studying 
that they will do, the amount of practice 
they get, and their earnestness of pur- 
pose. Absolute concentration is the foun- 
dation of good lip-reading, and very little 
can be accomplished without it. As the 
majority of people lack natural concen- 
tration, that is one of the difficulties to 
be overcome. 

I have been asked whether the totally 
deaf or the partially deaf become the best 
lip-readers. Partial or total deafness has 
nothing to do with it. It is more a ques- 
tion of the individual than anything else. 
But total deafness enforces more prac- 
tice. Age is another point that is usually 
inquired about. I think that most things 
are easier to learn when a person is 
young, but I have had middle-aged pupils 
who have done as well or better than 
younger ones. Again it is a question of 
the individual. 

There are two objections that are some- 
times made: First, the strain upon the 
eyes; the second, that the hearing be- 
comes less acute if one depends upon the 
eyes instead of the ears. There is a dif- 
ference of opinion on these points and I 
will only answer from my own experi- 
ence. 

By changing the work often, and stop- 
ping as soon as the eyes become at all 
tired, I find that there is little trouble; 
gradually the eyes become accustomed to 
the work. I have had pupils complain 
of their eyes during the first lessons who 
have had no difficulty later; but it is a 
point to be careful about always. 

As to the loss of hearing, Mr. Nitchie, 
who has had many years’ experience, 
says he has never found evidence of such 
harm. Neither have I. As most deaf- 
ness seems to be progressive, it is hard 
to tell to just what an increase may be 
due. But lip-reading relieves ear strain, 
and it seems to me that that ought to be 
beneficial. I think also that whatever 
may possibly be lost by the ears is made 
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up many times over by what is gained in 
the ability to read the lips. 

Lip-reading will never take the place 
of good ears, but to those who have lost 
or are losing their hearing it seems to be 
the one thing that will help them to keep 
their own place in the world. A deaf 
person leads a more or less isolated life, 
but the isolation is to some extent self- 
imposed. Lip-reading helps to overcome 
it by making social intercourse a pleasure 
once more and by increasing the self- 
confidence of the individual and making 
him less sensitive and retiring. 

You have probably all had experience 
with the supersensitiveness and nervous- 
ness of deaf patients. I think you will 
find that a good lip-reader loses a great 
deal of this and is more normal in every 
way than the average deaf person, 

Let me give one example: Last year 
I had one pupil who, before she began 
to study, would go nowhere and would 
see no one outside of her own family, 
even staying in her own room when 
visitors came. After three months’ study 
she had become a pretty good lip-reader 
and a happy, jolly, friendly girl. She 
then went to New York for further 
study and the normal course, made many 
friends, and had a thoroughly good time. 
This is an extreme case, but it will give 
you an idea of the possibilities of the 
effect of lip-reading. 

You may be interested in knowing 
where teachers can be found. I will be 
glad to furnish a list of those using the 
Nitchie method to any who may be inter- 
ested. Instruction can be given in most 
of the larger cities and many of the 
smaller. A teacher will also be sent any- 
where upon sufficient guarantee. The 
Miiller-Walle School of Boston, which 
uses a German method, also has a num- 
ber of normal graduates. The Laryn- 
goscope and THE VoLtTa ReviEw have 
directories of private schools for both 
children and adults; so you see that al- 
most any one wishing to learn can find 
a place to do so. But the wish very often 
depends upon the advice of the aurist, 
for many people know nothing about lip- 
reading beyond the mere fact that there 
is such a thing. 
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SUCCESS IN LIP-READING 


For the last five months I have had 
lessons in lip-reading from , and now, al- 
though I am not an expert lip-reader yet I am 
very well on the road to be one. I have prac- 
ticed on the average a little less than one hour 
a day. My sister gives me 20 minutes every 
morning and I practice with some of 
pupils. (One of them, by the way, is an 
elderly lady, who comes especially from 
once a week for a lesson. She is very deaf, 
and has already found lip-reading a great 
boon, although she has only been at it for 
about six months. Her friends remark how 
much brighter she is altogether. She has not 
had so much practice as I have had.) I ama 
changed person now, and the world for me is 
a very much brighter place to live in than it 
once was. The strain and nervousness which 
I had always before has now changed for con- 
fidence, for I look at persons’ lips and rely on 
my eyes instead of straining the ears to make 
out what is being said. Crowds of people 
must meet me now, | am sure, and not know 
that I am deaf. 

“Perhaps it will interest you if I let you 
know what lip-reading means to me. _ Lip- 
reading to me is a spiritual thing, a much finer 
thing than the mere reading of persons’ lips. 
With the cultivation of this art I have received 
new light on my attitude toward other people. 
Before my relations with some people were 
apt to be rather strained owing to my deaf- 
ness, and thus I had a dislike of making new 
acquaintances. These relations are very much 
changed now, for looking at the faces of peo- 
ple I am forced to become very interested in 
the person I am talking to and self is forgot- 
ten. Deafness has thus become for me a great 
privilege, for lip-reading is becoming more and 
more for me thought reading, and in its finer 
shades soul reading. (The person who is the 
best lip-reader, you know, is not necessarily 
the person who can get the individual sounds 
quickest, but he who can grasp the thought of 
the speaker. ) .“—From The Teacher of 
the Deaf. 


“ 














As showing the progress of education in 
England, it is very interesting to note that the 
University of Manchester has recently decided 
to found a new degree, that of Master in Edu- 
cation. Of the British universities, Manches- 
ter was the first to create a Chair of Educa- 
tion. It is to be expected that the encourage- 
ment of research into educational truth will 
do much toward developing education into a 
science. 





The true artisan is inspired and guided by 
the innate spirit of the artist. In every field 
of human effort perfect work is art symbolized. 


The Big Four that command success: ca- 
pacity, courage, correctness, conscientiousness. 
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MISS GORDON’S SUCCESS 


Not so very many years ago the ear-trumpet 
was an instrument conspicuous in society. Old 
ladies presented gravely to those who talked 
with them a tin horn for the better convey- 
ance of sound to their ear-drums; young men 
and women tried all sorts of newly invented 
implements to assist failing hearing and to 
render them less awkward of appearance when 
in company. Some of these implements were 
useful and many were not at all disfiguring or 
ugly, but all have appeared in less and less 
numbers of recent years. 

Whether this is because deafness is decreas- 
ing or whether because teachers in lip-reading 
are increasing is a matter for some expert to 
decide. 

Lip-reading is a comparatively new science, 
and lately has been carried to a degree of per- 
fection that permits even the person who can- 
not hear a sound to enjoy the conversation of 
his friends without effort so long as he can 
see their faces. 

Among the teachers of this science is a Bal- 
timore girl, Miss Avondale Gordon, who for 
several years was assistant registrar at Johns 
Hopkins Medical School. Her work was handi- 
capped, however, by the fact that her hearing 
was far from acute and seemingly was grow- 
ing worse. Finally, she decided to take a 
course in lip-reading and to this end went to 
a Boston school, the principal of which had 
received her instruction in Germany. 

Miss Gordon completed the course, and com- 
ing back to Baltimore took up again her duties 
as assistant registrar at the medical school. 
She says that never had the novice in lip-read- 
ing a better try-out than she at the beginning 
of that session. Here were dozens of unfa- 
miliar names to be recorded—proper names, 
for which the lessons in lip-reading naturally 
cannot prepare its students—and yet she under- 
stood them without difficulty. 

It was after this that, finding there was a 
field for a school for lip-reading in this city, 
she decided to institute classes both for those 
who are already deaf and for those who fear 
deafness is creeping upon them and wish to 
prepare for it so that its dread effects may be 
averted. The system as it appears in the book 
which Miss Gordon has prepared looks com- 
plicated; she says it is in reality simple and 
may be learned in two months. 

Personally this young lady gives no sign 
when she takes part in a conversation that she 
does not hear what is said; to all appearances 
her hearing is as acute as any one’s, but in 
reality she is deftly seeing what is spoken. 

“I went to visit a physician recently who has 
both mustache and beard,” said she to a friend 
recently. “When he came into the room and 

saw his hirsute adornment I was really 
frightened. ‘How will I ever be able to see 
his lips,’ I asked myself. But it turned out to 
be perfectly simple. I could understand every- 
thing he said.” 
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“To the deaf,” continued Miss Gordon, “cut 
off as they otherwise would be from inter- 
course except by allowing their friends to 
shout themselves hoarse at them or by the 
slow means of communication by laboriously 
writing out remarks, lip-reading is nothing 
less than a godsend, and will do for the deaf 
as much as the Braille and the New York 
point printing has done for the blind.”—From 
The Sun, Baltimore, June 21. 


LIP-READING TWISTS 


A-spinning sat Priscilla, fair; 

John Alden came to woo her there. 
So she put down the spinning wheel 
While he put up the winning spiel. 


A dude went broke, and though it hurt, 
He hired out a-hauling dirt; 

It’s rough to be a son of toil 

When you must lift a ton of soil. 


A business man may be in debt 
And seldom make a cent; and yet 
A roll-top desk and telephone, 
They help to give a fellow tone. 


When pickaninnies dance betimes 
They want the folks to toss ’em dimes, 
And soon we all are pitching alms 
Into the dancers’ itching palms. 
—C. L. Edson, in the New York 
Evening Mail. 


LABIAL LOOP-THE-LOOPS 


In Huron, a hewer, Hugh Hughes, 
Hewed yew-trees of unusual hues. 
Hugh Hughes used blue yews 
To build sheds for his ewes; 
So his ewes a blue-hued yew shed use. 


A smart young fisher named Fischer 
Fished fish from the edge of a fissure. 

A fish, with a grin, 

Pulled the fisherman in. : 
Now they’re fishing the fissure for Fischer. 


A right-handed writer named Wright, 
In writing “write,” always wrote “rite.” 
Where he meant to write “right,” 
If he’d written “right” right, oe 
Wright would not have wrought rot writing 
“rite.” 


A canny young canner of Cannee, 
One morning observed to his granny, 
“A canner can can 
A lot of things, gran, 
But a canner can’t can a can, can ’e?” 


—Tid-Bits. 


Stupidity is responsible for as many wrongs 
as ever sin committed. 
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LANGUAGE-TEACHING PICTURES 
BY THE EDITOR 


F YOU will look in Tue Vorta Re- 

view for December, 1912, and Janu- 
ary, February, and March, 1913, you will 
see some half-page half-tone reproduc- 
tions of snap-shot photographs of “hu- 
man affairs,” as Dr. Milton Fairchild, the 
originator of the idea, names them. They 
are numbered from 1 to 100, and are 
portrayals of hourly events in every-day 
activity in any part of any city; they pic- 
ture the kind of action that leads children 
to wonder “How? Why? What? Which? 
Where? When?” 

Arouse a child’s curiosity to the ques- 
tioning point and in two minutes he 
has sounded your depth of knowledge, 
whether you were 10 years or 30 years 
assimilating the little you imagine you 
know. No, the child does not know 
more than you confidently believe you 
know; but he can ask simple, reasonable 
questions that you will be a long time 
answering. Thus the complaint arising 
over the amount of space devoted to these 
pictures in the past may have had its 
origin in an ardent desire to remove the 
cause that so clearly mirrored one’s in- 
ability to answer simple, childish ques- 
tions. 

Last March this magazine was turned 
over to the Volta Bureau, and a gen- 
erously genial committee graciously added 
the pleasure of editing it to the duties of 
the chairman of the Advisory Commit- 
tee, Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, and of 
the Superintendent of the Volta Bureau. 

Dr. Bell has always advocated the use 
of dynamic pictures in teaching little 
children ; thus he felt confident that many 
teachers would welcome pictures carrying 
their own stories to children—pictures 
possessing the joyous atmosphere of 
every-day life, of action in the common 
walks of life, as well as pictures of 
travel, of romance, and of achievement. 
He has always been on the lookout for 
pictures that not only tell their own story 
to children, but possess such vivid curi- 
osity-awakening interest as will lead the 


average child to seek explanations why 
the results that are so apparent might not 
have been avoided or averted, or why the 
cause that produced the effect is not elim- 
inated, and a hundred other why’s. 

It was said that a little child took these 
pictures, picked out certain ones, and 
wove a little story of how she passed the 
day. In 79 she enjoyed the music of the 
street organ; in 91 she helped the cripple 
over a rough place; in 93 she played “a 
ring, a ring of roses”; thus she wove a 
tale of enchantment for each day, with 
herself as the principal participant. 

So the editor was led to ask some well- 
known teachers if it were advisable to 
present more of these pictures in THE 
Votta Review. The replies received 
were in substance as follows: “They are 
excellent language-teaching pictures for 
the smaller children. If they could be 
reproduced large enough to be seen by 
the whole class, when hung on the wall, 
they would be invaluable.” ; 

At the suggestion of Dr. Harris Taylor, 
we then asked Miss Edith M. Buell, of 
the Lexington Avenue School in New 
York City, a number of questions about 
the pictures, and her concise replies are 
so directly to the point that we present 
them here, though they were hastily writ- 
ten, with no thought that they might be 
published. 


ot For language work of primary and 
intermediate grades, I consider the series of 
pictures which appeared during December, 
1912, to March, 1913, more valuable than those 
that appeared in the January, February, and 
March, 1914, Reviews. I have used the first 
series, Nos. 1 to 100, and would be very glad 
to have several sets if you get them out m 
single sheets. 

The pictures presented during the first three 
months of this year are good for the older 
grades; but those grades have, or should have, 
reached the point of having their language 
work based largely on their reading or on the 
information they have dug out for themselves. 

All sorts of pictures are needed in a school. 
Two types of pictures are, first, those illustrat 
ing objects which the children have never seeft 
and which they find hard to visualize from am 
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explanation; and, second, pictures with a great 
deal of action in them for description or story 
work. : 

To make these pictures serviceable to all 
schools they should. embody ideas concerning 
life in both country and city. The needs of 
children in a language way during the first 
five years of school life are very different in 
different schools. For instance, push-carts, 
elevated railroads, policemen, and fire-engines 
are the things our children come in daily con- 
tact with, while cows, hens, and chickens never 
have and probably never will come within their 
experience. The opposite is true of the chil- 
dren in the Northampton, Morganton, and 
other schools. 

But if we each begin with the things the 
child sees about him and gradually extend and 
broaden our work until it includes the things 
other children come in contact with, we all 
would have use for such a series of pictures, 
though using them in different ways and at 
different times according to the years in school. 


In view of these favorable opinions 
concerning the serviceability to the 
teacher of the children’s pictures, ‘it has 
been thought best to present more of the 
same types, beginning with a few in this 
number of THE VoiTa Review. 
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At the same time, we invite suggestions 
from teachers and parents regarding the 
type of picture considered the most ef- 
fective. We shall also be pleased to look 
over any good photographs with a view 
to selecting and purchasing such as we 
believe would be suitable for THE Voita 
Review. The point to bear in mind is 
that we desire these photographs only for 
reproduction as half-tones ; thus the print 
must be very clear, and preferably with 
a glossy finish, though a dull finish might 
do. If the print is a good one, the size 
does not matter, as a rule, and they need 
not be mounted. Show action, not still 
life; and, as far as possible, action in 
which children are engaged; for the pic- 
tures that appeal to children are rarely 
the “masterpieces” that adults rave over, 
but the portrayal of scenes that might 
happen in front of home, or in the woods 
near home, or in the next street, or on 
the adjoining farm; in other words, un- 
derstancable action that will appeal to 
children. 





ONE OF MILTON FAIRCHILD'’S PICTURES OF HUMAN AFFAIRS 
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THE DAWN OF JUSTICE FOR WOMEN 


OWER! Did you ever hear of men 

being asked whether other souls 
should have power or not? It is born in 
them. You may dam up the fountain of 
water and make it a stagnant marsh, or 
you may let it run free and do its work, 
but you cannot say whether it shall be 
there ; it is there. And it will act, if not 
openly for good, then covertly for evil; 
but it will act. If Goethe had been stolen 
away a child and reared in a robber horde 
in the depths of a German forest, do you 
think the world would have had ‘Faust’ 
and ‘Iphegenie’? But he would have been 
Goethe still—stronger, wiser than his fel- 
lows. At night, round their watch-fire, 
he would have chanted wild songs of 
rapine and murder till the dark faces 
about him were moved and trembled. 
His songs would have echoed on from 
father to son and nerved the heart and 
arm—for evil. Do you think if Napoleon 
had been born a woman that he would 
have been contented to give small tea 
parties and talk small scandal? He would 
have risen, but the world would not have 
heard of him as it hears of him now—a 
man great and kingly, with all his sins; 
he would have left one of those names 
that stain the leaf of every history—the 
names of women, who, having power, but 
being denied the right to exercise it 
openly, rule in the dark, covertly and by 


stealth, through the men whose passions 
they feed on and by whom they climb. 
“*Power!’ she said suddenly, smiting 
her little hand upon the rail. “Yes, we 
have power ; and since we are not to ex- 
pend it in tunneling mountains, nor heal- 
ing diseases, nor making laws, nor money, 
nor on any extraneous object, we expend 
it on you. You are our goods, our mer- 
chandise, our material for operating on; 
we buy you, we sell you, we make fools 
of you, we act the wily old Jew with you, 
we keep six of you crawling to our little 
feet and praying only for a touch of our 
little hand ; and they say, truly, there was 
never an ache or pain or a broken heart 
but a woman was at the bottom of it. 
Weare not to study law, nor science, nor 
art, so we study you. There is never a 
nerve or fiber in your man’s nature but 
we know it. We keep six of you dancing 
in the palm of one little hand,’ she said, 
balancing her outstretched arm grace- 
fully, as though -tiny beings disported 
themselves in its palm. “There — we 
throw you away, and you sink to the 
devil,’ she said, folding her arms com- 
posedly. “There was never a man who 
said one word for woman but he said 
two. for man, and three for the whole 
human race.’’’—From Lyndall, by Olive 
Schreiner, “The Bibelot,’ April, 1914. 





FOR THE SAKE OF THE. UNBORN 


HROUGH the thoughtfulness and 
generosity of Mrs. Huntington ‘Wil- 
son, a lecture on the subject of “Eugenics” 
was delivered in “each of a large number 
of universities last year.” Twelve of 
these university lectures are now pre- 
sented in an attractive volume,* and cop- 
ies are being distributed by Mrs. Wilson 
among certain libraries and institutions. 
So interesting and instructive are these 
lectures that if space permitted we should 


*Eugenics: Twelve University Lectures. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Company. 1914. 
348 pages; 514x8; cloth. Net, $2. 


be only too glad to present long excerpts 
from each, to the end that as much pub- 
licity as possible might be given to this 
wise movement of educating the public 
to perceive the priceless possibilities that 
would follow the much-needed moral and 
physical cleansing of the human race. 

No nobler work was ever undertaken 
than this effort to aid in the betterment 
of human character; for, if each of us 
will but play the game to the finish, it 
will insure far richer returns of human 
happiness and comfort than humanity 
has ever dreamed of. In a few words, it 
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includes the banishment of the principal 
sources of sorrow and shame, of suffer- 
ing and segregation, by the ultimate elimi- 
nation of the congenitally unfit through 
the simple process of non-reproduction. 

In turn, this means the saving of hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars now annually 
expended in caring for the unfortunates 
whom heredity or environment have sen- 
tenced to segregation and the diverting 
of these vast sums into profit-producing 
‘channels. Furthermore, it means increas- 
ing and intensifying human capacity for 
achievement in every inspiring field of 
human endeavor, through release from 
the debasing and degrading qualities that 
absorb or dull faculties and abilities that 
otherwise would find egress in ennobling 
activities that often immortalize the un- 
selfish toiler. 

You may smile at the thought of faith 
in the possible production through human 
agency of a purified race of human be- 
ings, wholesome in every thought and 
every deed; yet is it not only possible, 
but probable, if only you and I:and all 
men and all-women will do what each 
can do. 

And what each of us must do does not 
include the joining of any association, 
commitment to any creed, or the flaunt- 
ing of any banners; it is a matter that 
can be settled by the individual only in 
frank and honest communion with de- 
sires and passions that actuate and domi- 
nate. 

“Have I the moral courage to let self- 
denial and self-sacrifice prove my hearty 
willingness to guarantee that I will not 
be a parent unless I am convinced that 
my child will be a normal, healthy, whole- 
some child? Furthermore, by right liv- 
ing and right thinking, to insure to the 
child I may be the parent of his rightful 
heritage of being well born?” 

That is the question. It is a question 


of your willingness to refrain from doing 
aught that might in any way add to the 
awful list of segregated beings; for the 
cleansing of the race can come only 
through individual education, individual 
refraining from wrong doing, individual 
self-denial, and individual self-sacrifice. 
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Granted that the ill-advised action of 
impracticable sentimentalists has tended 
to submerge certain phases of “Eugenics” 
in a sea of sarcastic ridicule; but there is 
no ridicule, no frivolous remarks, where 
the essential factors entering into the 
problem are understood. To encourage 
the reproduction and multiplication of all 
that is highest and best in the human race 
is the aim of positive eugenics. Negative 
eugenics, or cacogenics, seeks to prevent 
contamination and consequent degrada- 
tion of the race by limiting or preventing, 
through segregation or otherwise, the 
production of the unfit. 

As Dr. Keller said in his lecture de- 
livered at Yale University: 

“T hope I have discouraged nobody from 
doing, now and in the future, everything 
and all that he can, in reason, toward the 
realization of Galton’s magnanimous idea. 
I repeat that I do not advocate a let-alone 
policy, but a policy of activity within the 
limits of a reasonable hope of success. 
Above all, I urge an intelligent study of 
these matters, in all their aspects. They 
are vital things indeed; and we know so 
little yet about them. What we need is 
to get into our heads the conception of 
the race’s interests—the broad view of 
humanity through the ages, laboring and 
struggling on, under heavy burdens—an 
infinitely pathetic spectacle. If a man 
can see that long procession in his mind’s 
eye, he will feel that it is a crime for 
him to add, even a little, to its melan- 
choly. Chastity of life will seem to him, 
when he views the smirch of unchastity 
carried over and visited upon the inno- 
cent for generations, to the weakening of 
body and mind—chastity will seem to him 
less a thing to be proud of than a thing 
whose absence is unpardonable. He will 
feel that sin is not an individual matter, 
but concerns and wrongs those of time 
to come; in short, he will get outside his 
petty self and see that he is swimming in 
the world currents and is part of them 
in their cosmic course. He will feel that 
he has no right to withhold what he can 
do in renunciation or in a positive way 
to improve the hereditary outfit of future 
generations.”—The Editor. 
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THE PIONEER DESK TELEPHONE SET 


Was used by Gardiner Greene Hubbard in 1877 
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A PIONEER DESK TELEPHONE SET 
BY FRED DELAND 


S NO modern office is considered 
properly equipped without a tele- 
phone, so the average home is said to be 
incomplete unless social callers can enter 
as readily through the telephone door as 
through the doorway planned by the 
architect. 
While that statement is a fact,it would 
not be worth the space it occupies were 
it not for the further fact that—ehanging 
the tense from present to future—it is 
practically the same statement made 37 
years ago; made months before a sin- 
gle commercial telephone exchange was 
opened or a commercial telephone was 
in operation. 

Early in 1877 the inventor of the 
speaking telephone delivered a number 
of public lectures, during which he stated 
not only that nearly every home would 
ultimately have a telephone connected to 
a central exchange, but that aérial wires— 
yet to be strung on poles that were then 
forest-growing trees—would soon grow 
so numerous that it would be necessary 
to use cables, and that, later, these cables 
would have to go underground. 

On this page is a reproduction of a 
little cream-colored ticket, reading: “Lec- 
ture on Telephony, by Prof. A. Graham 
Bell.” It was a bit of pasteboard like this 
that enabled men of affairs to: pass an 








enjoyable evening listening to “the vision- 
ary views of a man who talks through a 
wire,” yet all the while unconscious that 
opportunity was striving to attract their 
attention to the vast possibilities bound 
up in that simple invention. 

In the winter of 1876-1877 the late 
Gardiner Greene Hubbard had a tele- 
phone wire strung from his residence in 
Cambridge, Mass., to the home of a 
friend not far distant. The first equip- 
ment used was the box telephone. In 
May or June, 1877, the desk telephone 
set shown on the opposite page was in- 
stalled. Current to operate the single- 
stroke bell, on pressing the push-button, 
was supplied by a small battery, not 
shown. The two wood-handle telephones 
were identical in every particular. Either 
one could be used as a transmitter, the 
other as a receiver. This pioneer desk 
set rested on a table in Mr. Hubbard’s 
home and was a source of great interest 
to visitors, until displaced by a later im- 
provement ; then it was stored in the gar- 
ret, where it was found many years later. 

These early instruments are now on 
exhibit in the Volta Bureau, as the writer 
is endeavoring to gather for permanent 
preservation by the Bureau or at the 
Smithsonian Institution whatever pos- 
sesses pioneer historical value. 
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A SUMMER SCHOOL FOR PARENTS 
BY THE EDITOR 


A SCHOOL for parents! What a 
crazy idea. If parents are divinely 
joined and divinely guided, how is it pos- 
sible to improve upon divine methods? 
And why is further instruction necessary 
for the divinely guided? 

Oh! You mean that parents who 
might have proved perfect under olden- 
time conditions and former standards are 
beginning to wonder whether they were 
properly equipped with the practical 
knowledge that should have prepared 
them to intelligently discharge the mani- 
fold responsibilities of parentage. 

What do these dissatisfied parents ex- 
pect to learn in a school in which the in- 
struction is given by heretical non-par- 
ents, and where each teacher is imbued 
with an honest belief that the lack of 
discipline in the average home may be 
due to the unwise, unnecessary, and irri- 
: tating interference of the mother in the 
child’s absorbing activities—a form of 
parental mischief that seriously hampers 
self-development and aids in breeding a 
rebellious spirit ? 

The reply is that parents who visit this 
summer school in a receptive spirit may 
learn that there is a better way of “con- 
trolling” children than through uncalled- 
for repression and interference and with 
fear and force, and that the old-time 
theory of the necessity of “breaking the 
child’s will’ is an obsolete fetich; for 
here are living demonstrations of the 
readiness with which children—just av- 
erage every-day children—yield intelli- 
gent, willing obedience to every reason- 
able suggestion the nature or purpose of 
which is understood. There are no sharp 
commands, no threats, and never will 
you hear those hateful words so common 
in many homes, “Stop that!” “Don’t do 
that!” “Be quiet, or I will whip you!” 

The children of today will be the par- 
ents of the coming years; and it is these 
parents to be that are utilized to demon- 
strate to parents of today the practica- 
bility of these seemingly heretical views 


that the mental and physical activities of 
children can easily be directed into chan- 
nels of employment possessing most fas- 
cinating qualities. These demonstration 
classes also prove that children can be- 
come so deeply interested in the common 
facts of every-day life in home and gar- 
den that they have neither time nor in- 
clination to devise or to participate in 
the mischievous or naughty pursuits that 
prove an endless source of worry to 
many a parent. 

You may call what the children are 
doing work, or study, or play, just as you 
please. But if you are honest with your- 
self, you will frankly admit that these 
forms of activity are not only intensely 
interesting to each child, but possess val- 
uable instructive and constructive fea- 
tures that automatically tend to insure 
individual development of self-control, 
self-reliance, accurate observation, rev- 
erence for lawful authority, respect for 
personal and property rights of others, 
and a desire to protect the weak and the 
helpless. 

What is the secret of such remarkable 
progress in child culture? How was it 
possible for women who are not mothers 
to accomplish such wonders with chil- 
dren that to all appearances differ in no 
way from the “sore trials” of other 
homes? 

Go down to the school and find out for 
yourself. It is a free summer school, 
supported entirely by voluntary contri- 
butions, and it costs nearly $100 a month 
to keep it going. Thus you will be at 
liberty to enroll your name on the list of 
contributors. But whether you hand 
over $1 or $5 or $50, or if you do not 
contribute a penny, and not a cent will be 
requested, you will be welcomed, even 
though you admit that your experience 
has shown that “the old ways are the 
best ways.” 

If you go in a receptive spirit you will 
observe that the children live and work 
and study in an atmosphere of perfect 
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freedom; that even the youngest has an 
intelligent understanding of the why and 
the wherefore of its duties and knows 
that equitable treatment will be accorded 
to all by all. It should be apparent, too, 
that even little children may enjoy the 
stimulus inherent in the thought that they 
are not idlers, but that each has a mis- 
sion in life; each forms a fundamental, 
though small, part of the nation; that to 
each grave responsibilities have been en- 
trusted, and that just in the degree in 
which those duties are faithfully dis- 
charged will come the satisfaction of a 
work well done—the only reward that 
brings complete satisfaction. 

This summer school for parents is lo- 
cated here in Washington, in an old 
brick house of historic renown, at 324 
Virginia avenue S. E. Miss Crawford is 
the teacher in charge, and you will find a 
cordial greeting awaiting you at any time 
between 9 a. m. and 3 p. m. 





THIS LANGUAGE OF CIVILIZED INTER- 
COURSE 


Why should not the little child, when he 
wishes to ask a favor of an adult, find rising 
readily to his lips such simple, familiar ex- 
pression as “Would it bother you too much 
to do so-and-so for me?” or “Excuse me; may 
I trouble you to do so-and-so,” or “Won't you 
please do so-and-so?” 

Or, in circumstances slightly different, 
“Would you mind my doing so-and-so?” or 
“Wouldn’t it be nice if we did so-and-so?” or 
“Wouldn’t you like to do so-and-so?” These 
are not stilted, affected, unchild-like circum- 
locutions, but the common, every-day expres- 
sions of friendly conversation. To teach the 
little child to use them instinctively and nat- 
urally and without self-consciousness should 
be as much taken for granted as to teach him 
to keep his face clean. Neither action can lay 
claim to any lofty, ethical value beyond that 
of the suitable, becoming garb which has, so 
all of us can testify, an influence on life out 
of all proportion to its apparent importance. 
It is simply part of the natural birthright of 
childhood. Simple, courteous phrases which 
enable him to move easily and naturally, with- 
out appearing at a disadvantage in the ordi- 
nary circumstances of his life, are just as 
essential as comfortable, well-fitting clothes 
which enable him to move easily and naturally 
in play. The difficulty, of course, lies in the 
fact that no amount of money can buy for a 
child an outfit of this language of civilized 








intercourse. Nothing but incessant intercourse 
with civilized beings can rescue~him from a 
linguistic Zulu land; so that our difficult task 
is to hold ourselves always to a civilized stand- 
ard of speech, and never, never address a little 
child as though he were a dog. 

Prof. William Jones tells us with all the au- 
thority of a great scientist that if we wilfully 
whistle gaily when we are feeling gloomy, we 
will actually become more cheerful. All of us 
know that when we are attired in clean, comely 
garments it is easier to be gracious and at ease 
than when we are muddy and ragged and con- 
scious of appearing at a disadvantage. Does 
it not seem reasonable that a fixed habit of 
wearing that other comely garb of courteous, 
flexible speech would, in the case of the child, 
make it harder for savage and Zulu-like im- 
pulses to reach expression? 

The habit of good or bad speech is not only 
important in itself as a means of expressing 
truthfully the character of the speaker, but is 
vital, because it exercises a real influence on 
the formation of character. It even seems pos- 
sible that there is actually less goodness of 
heart in older children if in early childhood 
the budding aspirations toward goodness of 
heart find no fit means of expression at hand. 

Of all the services which we render to chil- 
dren, most important is freeing them from 
the prison of dumbness. 

One of the hard truths we have to learn 
about education is that we cannot help a child, 
no matter how passionately we may love him. 
We can only help him to help himself; and 
for that battle, which is to last all his life, we 
can put no better weapon ‘in his hand than an 
instinctive command of a serviceable, adequate, 
and agreeable language; for this! “question of 
words” is a question ofethe essential elements 
of civilization, such as kindness, courtesy, and 
justice, clothed and influenced and molded by 
words.—Dorothy Canfield Fisher in Today's 
for July. 


Mr. F. H. Roe, after 10 years’ experience as 
director of specialized education on modern 
lines, and head of the department for the train- 
ing of teachers at the Royal Institution for 
the Deaf, is now engaged in private practice, 
and is prepared to receive pupils at 29 Friary 
street, Derby, England. 


An Ipyt.—‘“He is my ideal and I’m his idol,” 
said the girl. 

“And your love affair?” 

“Ts an idyl.” 

“And your fiancé?” 

“He’s idle, according to papa.” 


Ever try to see how much perfect work you 
can do in the least possible time? Try it. 
Surprising how easily you can increase your 
product by judicious speeding. 
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PRINCIPLES OF SPEECH AND DICTIONARY OF SOUNDS 


Including Directions and Exercises for the Cure of Stammering and 
Correction of All Faults of Articulation 


BY ALEXANDER MELVILLE BELL 
Copyright 1914 by the Volta Bureau. All rights reserved 


(Continued from the July issue) 
SIMPLE INFLEXIONS. 


There are but two modes of vocal progression,—namely, upwards and down- 
wards, in the musical scale,—and, consequently, there are but two simple inflexions. 
Each inflexion has an opening force and fulness, from which it tapers softly to 
its acute or grave termination. The beginning of the inflexion is therefore the 
emphatic part; and, as the inflexions are named “rising” or “falling,” from their 
progression upwards or downwards, without reference to the pitch of their com- 
mencing note, some confusion is apt to arise at first between the name and the 
sound, from their apparent opposition, in abrupt and emphatic tones. For, the 
more emphatic an inflexion is, the ower it begins when it is called rising, and the 
higher it begins when it is named falling. 

This principle is of much importance to public speakers, whose general igno- 
rance of it, as evidenced by their strained or monotonous voices, is, doubtless in 
great part, owing to the almost universal silence of Elocutionary books upon the 
subject. 

COMPOUND INFLEXIONS,—CIRCUMFLEXES OR WAVES. 


The two modes of vocal progression, united on one syllabic utterance, form 
those expressive compound inflexions called circumflexes, or more accurately, as 
Dr. Rush has named them, waves. ‘These vocal waves are very common in all 
natural speaking. They are capable of much variety by the different proportion 
of their parts. A strong rise may be united to a fall of a semitone or an octave, 
or of any extent; and a full downward sweep may be blended with an equal 
variety of rising intervals. 

he circumflexed or waved inflexions generally give to language an illusive 
or referential expressiveness, or add to it a meaning which the words do not 
literally convey. Thus, the Rising Wave is used for Suggestive Emphasis—it is 
the appropriate intonation of inuendo ;—and the Falling wave for Positive Em- 
phasis—with an allusive or referential effect. This vocal progression is the in- 
tonation of derision and irony. The Rising Wave is used suggestively, when 
Brutus says to Cassius— 


eo 
“For J can raise no money by vile means :” 


it insinuates and hints at, rather than openly expresses, an accusation. The 
Falling Wave directly and unmistakably points an accusation, as when 


“Nathan said unto David, ‘Thou art the man!’ ” 


— 


As a general principle, it may be affirmed that words intended to be under- 
stood literally should be’ inflected with simple turns—which are, invariably, the 
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intonations of candour, sincerity, and artlessness :—while words to be accepted in 
some peculiar, figurative, or with some added sense, require the compound turns, 
which are the natural intonations of artifice. Figurative language of every kind 
abounds with circumflexes. 


APPLICATION OF THE INFLEXIONS. 


The application of the vocal inflexions to sentences is governed by principles 
equally simple with those which regulate their mechanism. As all inflexions may 
be resolved into two kinds,—upward and downward,—so all rules for their appli- 
cation may be resolved into two corresponding Fundamental Principles. 

The rising progression connects what has been said with what is to be 
uttered, or with what the speaker wishes to be implied or supplied by the hearer; 
and this, with more or less closeness, querulousness, and passion, in proportion to 
the force and extent of the rise. The falling progression disconnects what has 
been said from whatever may follow; and this with more or less completeness, 
exclusiveness, and passion, in proportion to the force and extent of the fall. 

The melody of speech requires that every emphatic inflexion should be pre- 
ceded by a minor inflexion, of opposite pitch,—high before a low accent, low 
before a high accent. According to the emphasis of the utterance, this prepara- 
tory inflexion is turned towards or from the pitch of the accent:—the former 
being the less, the latter the more, emphatic arrangement. 

Rules for the application of the Inflexion have generally been founded on 
the grammatical forms of sentences and clauses; as if all members of like con- 
struction must needs be uniformly inflected! The principle of Nature is rather 
that Rules for the Inflexion of sentences must be founded on the inherent ex- 
pressiveness of the Voice. The vocal turns communicate to language a meaning 
and force which are altogether independent of constructive forms; which are 
inherent in the tones, and which may apply with equal justice to all possible 
arrangements of words, according as the intent of the speaker requires the vocal 
effects. A grammatical assertion may be pronounced interrogatively, and a con- 
structive enquiry may have the tones of dogmatism or imperativeness. 

The habit of reading with other than natural tones, with limited inflexions, 
or with monotonous repetitions of the same radical or pitch-notes, will be most 
readily broken by the practice of strong and varied inflexions on single words, 
either as they occur in a vocabulary or in ordinary composition. The latter will 
at first afford the easier and the safer exercise; for, in reading tables of uncon- 
nected words, the voice most naturally inclines to a sameness of tone, which it 
requires a constant effort to counteract. Nevertheless, the reader who cannot, at 
will, pronounce unconnected words in any manner, or with any degree of in- 
flexion, has not acquired sufficient control over the fundamental movements of 
the voice. 

The custom of inflectively anticipating the next word, phrase, or sentence, 
because it is before the eye, is one of the most common causes of ineffective 
reading, especially of that kind which consists in too frequent elevations of the 
voice. Few readers err in the opposite way by the misplacement of conclusive 
turns ; this constant linking-on of sentences may be said to be the most prevailing 
form of defective expression in reading. The worst reader generally lets slip 
a natural note, when he has to turn over a page to conclude a sentence. If the 
utterance is querulous, doubtful, or progressive, or if the sense is undeveloped, 
his voice will rise into naturally suspensive elevation; and if the utterance is 
positive, or if the sense is formed, however incomplete the sentence may be, his 
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voice will fall here: and this because he does not see in advance of his utterance.* 
Let the reader reflect that his hearers are in precisely the same predicament at 
every word—they do not see the next; and their ears as naturally expect, as his 
voice naturally makes, a suspensive or conclusive turn, correspondent to the 
mental effect of the utterance. If he concludes a clause or sentence with a rising 
turn, because he sees another after it, they are led to consider what has been said 
as incomplete, and dependent ou, or importantly qualified by, what is to follow; 
and they feel disappointed and 1nnoyed when the expected utterance comes out, 
and contains no reference to what preceded. Not only so, but that which in 
composition was meant to be conclusive and convincing, leaves on the minds of 
the hearers an unsatisfactory and indecisive impression—the natural effect of the 
reader’s inappropriate intonation. 

The way in which school exercises are generally allowed to be rattled and 
gabbled over, is productive of much mischief, both to articulation and vocal ex- 
pression. Habits of speech are formed at public schools which cannot be thrown 
off in after-life without more labour and watchfulness than nine out of ten persons 
could either encounter or afford to bestow. Stammering, even, is often traced to 
the uncontrolled emulation of a class; and all impediments and defects of speech 
are, from the same cause, almost invariably aggravated at public schools. Quick- 
ness of utterance being the quality most prized by mistaken schoolmasters, the 
thoughtful boy, who is often shy, and who is generally of better parts than the 
pert, guessing lads, that are always first with their answers, has no chance; and 
in his efforts to expedite his thoughts, he confuses them, or they come faster than 
his tongue can utter them, so that jumbling rapidity, inarticulate hurry, stuttering, 
or convulsive impediment, is very naturally created. 

Expressive inflexion prevents hurry, and favours distinctness of articulation ; 
it may, besides, be made an index of mental advancement, and used with much 
advantage to taste, as an instrument of mental cultivation. If words are enunci- 
ated without inflexion, they must be in monotone and suNG. 

Let, then, every teacher of youth take this fundamental axiom of speaking 
tones into ordinary class application :—All words, whether pronounced in a high 
or low, loud or soft tone; whether uttered swiftly or slowly, forcibly or feebly, 
with passion or without it, must necessarily be pronounced with inflexion, that is, 
with the voice sliding either upwards or downwards. 

Let this one principle be systematically enforced in every school, and the 
monotony, drawling, screaming, and sing-song that are now so common, will be 
at once banished from the class-room,—and, through it, from the pulpits, the 
courts, and from every arena of oratory; from all but, perhaps, the mimic stage; 
which might shake the sides of the next-risen generation by imitating the grave 
chanting of a bygone age. 


MODULATION, ETC. 


Modulation has reference to the prevailing pitch of the inflexions in a sen- 
tence, and the key-notes, as it were, of periods or clauses. Thus, a passage may 
be modulated in a high or low key, without at all affecting the direction or the 
extent of its inflexions. 





*It is not to be inferred that good readers do not look in advance of their utterance; 
on the contrary, the best readers exercise the longest prevision. But they look onward in 
order to catch the relations of clauses and sentences, and to regulate their utterance accord- 
ingly. The anticipatory effect which we condemn has no connexion with regulated express- 
liveness: it is indiscriminating, and is-governed not by ideas, but by words. 
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A change of modulation is always necessary at any change in the style of 
composition—as from Narration to Description, or from Literal to Figurative 
Language, and vice versa; to express feeling and changes of sentiment; to dis- 
tinguish what has been previously expressed or implied, or what is merely ex- 
pletive, from what is new and emphatic to the sense; to detach from the main 
body of the sentence words or clauses which are explanatory or parenthetic ; and 
to distinguish generally those parts of a sentence which are necessary to its con- 
struction from those that are subordinate and dispensable. 

The degree in which the Modulation is changed, and even the direction of 
the change,—whether to a higher or lower key,—must depend on the reader’s 
judgement, taste, temperament, etc. 

No exercise will be found more improving to the style of reading than the 
distinguishing,—by changes of Modulation,—the principal from the subordinate 
words in a sentence; the subjective and the predicative clauses from the mass of 
inferior clauses, and of relative, adverbial, or parenthetic sentences in which they 
are often found embedded. These necessary component members of every sen- 
tence should be so delivered as to strike upon the hearer’s mind with unencum- 
bered distinctness among the most multitudinous assemblage of particulars. The 
Subject and Predicate are generally the most emphatic parts of a sentence: they 
are so always, indeed, except when either of them has been previously expressed 
or implied; or when some opposition or contrast of particulars or subordinate 
clauses requires the elevation of such inferior words. 

The same principle which dictates variety of Modulation, requires also a 
corresponding variety in the Force, Time, and general Expressive Manner of 
Utterance. The modification of the various qualities of style is greatly dependent 
on the reader’s sympathetic appreciation of sentiment, situation, etc. No unvary- 
ing uniforntity in any particular of delivery can be effective; for it is unnatural. 

[For Tables of Inflexion, Modulation, Force, Time, and Expression, with 
Practical Exercises, see the “Principles of Elocution,” or the “Standard Elo- 
cutionist.”’ | 

[In the preceding portion of this Work, the Theory of Vowel and Articulate 
Formations has been developed. In the Practical Observations that follow, 
minute directions will be found for the attainment of Distinctness and Accuracy 
of Pronunciation, the Correction of Provincialisms, and the Removal of Stam- 
mering and other Individual Peculiarities, Faults, and Impediments of Utterance. | 


[END OF PART FIRST. ] 


This admirable work has long been out of print, and this revised edition is now presented 
in serial form to enable many who did not receive a copy of the previous edition to possess 
so serviceable a manual. 

(To be continued) 











A SoutH ArricaAn ScHoor.—Sister M. Gi- 
sella, of the Convent of the Sacred Heart, 
King Williams Town, South Africa, writes 
that “since the year 1892 13 boys and 21 girls 
have passed through our little school for the 
deaf, and all of them can earn their living. 
One of the boys went to the South Kensington 
School of Art, London, and received there his 
A. R. C. A. We now have only six pupils, all 
girls. Four are in the first standard; ages 
vary from 8 to 18 years. The other two (7 


and 8 years of age) are in the articulation 
class. 


We use the oral method. Occasionally 


natural signs are used with two of the chil- 
dren. To my disappointment, out-of-school 
signs are used by the hearing boys when con- 
versing with the deaf children.” 


Do you bring sunshine or gloom? Does your 
dog wag his tail when he sees you coming 
home, or does he slink away while furtively 
watching you out of the corner of his eye? 


Do you do a lot of cheap work, or do you 
do a lot of work at little cost? 
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THE EDUCATION OF THE DEAF IN DAY SCHOOLS* 


BY FRANCES WETTSTEIN 


N PRESENTING to you my views 

on the education of the deaf in day 
schools I shall endeavor to present to you 
the ideal system as I conceive it. The 
topic is broad and I hope to handle it in a 
broad way, not as conditions are now, but 
as an ideal system, which I hope some 
day may be materialized. 

The first question that arises in my 
mind is this: Are more schools needed ? 
Do the existing schools reach all the deaf 
that our compulsory education laws pro- 
vide for? We all know the answer. 
Wisconsin leads all other States in the 
proportion of deaf children of school age 
attending school. It hardly seems neces- 
sary to tell you the reason. Many par- 
ents will not send their afflicted children 
away from home until they are beyond 
their control. How many of you have 
had young deaf people of 20 or 25 years 
of age, with good minds, who had never 
attended school at all, come to you at that 
time of life to be helped, only to be told 
“Too late’? I have, and these same 
young people would have made a fine 
constructive element in their communi- 
ties, instead of becoming a burden, if the 
school had been brought to them. 

If we cannot compel parents to make 
orphans of their afflicted children, it is 
our duty to bring the school to the child, 
to prevent the child from suffering in 
consequence of the parent’s neglect. 

The second question is this: If kinder- 
gartens and early school training are 
necessary for hearing children, are they 
not of infinitely greater value to the deaf ? 
Just let me summarize the answer. 

Instincts are transient. Let the period 
when the child has an instinct for speech 
pass without stimulation and the desire 
for speech will disappear. If our baby 
homes do not give more _ intelligible 
speech to their pupils than the institutions 





* Read at the twentieth meeting of the Con- 
vention of American Instructors of the Deaf, 
at Staunton, Va., June 25-July 2, 1914: 


who accept pupils later in life, they, at 
least, give them the desire to communi- 
cate by means of speech and speech- 
reading. 

And you will not deny that the sense- 
training, so strongly advocated by Dr. 
Montessori and others, is of great value 
to the deaf. It would be presumption to 
elaborate on this. 

Now, why must the institution fail in - 
these respects ? 

Simply because it is natural law that 
a baby must be with its mother until a 
later period of life; that the baby may be 
delicate in health and able to attend to 
regular systematic application for only a 
short period, half a day or sometimes 
only an hour or two, and that it would 
be sheer robbery to subject the State to 
such an expense as the care of a baby 
demands if a more natural and logical 
means can be provided. 

This must suffice for the period before 
the child enters school, for I wish to con- 
sider at greater length the period of reg- 
ular school life. The first thought must 
be this: How can we best fit the deaf to 
become happy members of the home and 
society and useful and constructive ele- 
ments of the community at large? 

In fitting the child for a happy life in 
his home and with members of his fam- 
ily, the training of his moral character or 
his heart must be considered. 

The deaf are called selfish, quick-tem- 
pered, irritable, deceitful, hard-hearted, 
and not lovable and affectionate. This is 
true if they are brought up contrary to 
natural law—if they are deprived of 
privileges and advantages accorded other 
children. 

Take any hearing boy, let him run the 
streets until ten years of age and then 
send him away from home, and what will 
become of him, even though the principal 
avenue through which his soul can be 
reached is not closed? 

It is the language of expression that 
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appeals to the heart or the soul. By ex- 
pression I mean music, the tone of the 
voice, facial expression, or the attitude of 
the body. At least three-fourths of all 
sensations that appeal to the emotions are 
received through the ear. It is music that 
makes you sad or cheers you up. It is 
the mother’s lullaby that soothes the rest- 
less child. It is the tone of the voice that 
gives pleasure or pain. It is how a thing 
is said, and not what words are used, that 
makes its impression upon the heart. A 
deaf child is deprived of all these subtle 
influences that make the hearing child 
lovable and sympathetic. One with a 
passionate temper cannot be controlled by 
gentle words; one in pain cannot be 
soothed by sweet music. 

But how can he be compensated for 
the loss of the great power of tone that 
is “the language of the soul”? Only by 
the expression of love in the face, the 
fond embrace, the kiss, and caress. 

The lullaby may be replaced by the 
gentle stroke on the forehead, the words 
of approval by the pat on the shoulder. 
At night the. attitude of prayer and the 
last gentle caress and kiss of the mother, 
who must take another look at her dar- 
ling before retiring, will appeal to the 
child and make his disposition sweeter. 
And who can give this? Only the 
mother, and the mother must do it, not 
only until the child is seven or eight, but 
all through the years of young manhood 
and young womanhood. 

It is the small day school to which the 
teacher brings the greatest mother ele- 
ment. 

The teacher who feels that the five or 
six children in her care are dependent 
upon her for everything they learn will 
love them better than the one who has 
many pupils and different ones every 
year. But no matter how much of the 
mother element the teacher brings into 
her school, she cannot replace the mother. 
And shall our little ones be deprived of 
their birthright—the expression of par- 
ent’s love? Of what value is a parent’s 
love if there is no opportunity of exer- 
cising it? And where are the greatest 
lessons of unselfishness taught? Cer- 
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tainly in the home, and not in a school 
or institution where great numbers are 
treated as a unit. 


MENTAL DEVELOPMENT 


It is the home life that develops the 
child’s character and fits him to become 
a happy member of the family, but it is 
his mental, physical, and industrial de- 
velopment that will fit him to become a 
useful member of society at large. 

In fitting a deaf child to earn a living, 
it is of primary importance to give him 
the power to communicate with the peo- 
ple he has to deal with. These are hear- 
ing people. He must be able to make his 
wishes known to them by means of 
speéch, or to receive information by 
means of speech-reading, for very few 
employers will stop to communicate by 
writing ; it is too laborious. 

Where can the above desired result be 
brought about as well as in a day school, 
where a pupil has an opportunity to prae- 
tice, and apply outside of school what he 
has learned there? At home and with 
his friends he is entirely dependent upon 
speech and speech-reading and a few nat- 
ural gestures. At an early age he is made 
to depend upon himself to go back and 
forth from school; his mother sends him 
to do errands, and in a thousand and one 
little ways he learns to depend upon the 
lips of others, and in return feels that 
he can make himself understood. This 
gives him confidence and the power to 
cope with the problems of life that pre- 
sent themselves day by day. 

Often little deaf children go to the 
regular kindergarten, take part in the 
games, and imitate normal children; the 
older ones attend the rhetoricals, the 
manual training and cooking school cen- 
ters, the talks of the museum lecturer, and 
thus the deaf become regular members of 
the school at large. 

These are advantages that cannot be 
given to pupils in a large institution. 

And what could be better than all this 
to prepare children to take their place in 
the community later on? 

Why is speech often a failure in insti- 
tutions? For the simple reason that chil- 
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dren will resort to signs and will not 
practice speech when they are not re- 
quired to do so, and when they are not 
made to feel the absolute necessity of 
using it. 


MANUAL TRAINING 


In considering the threefold develop- 
ment of the child, we must add the train- 
ing of the hand. Superintendent Jones, 
in a paper read before the convention at 
Delavan on the topic of “How Best to 
Fit the Deaf for Life,” stated that a 
large percentage of the pupils who choose 
a trade while at school drop this trade 
later on and accept positions that are of- 
fered them elsewhere. He felt that the 
manual training that develops the head 
and hand to do well whatever presents 
itself fits the deaf best for a useful life. 

I think we all agree with Superintend- 
ent Jones. I don’t know of a day school 
where manual training is not merited with 
an important place on the program. 

The training given in school is applied 
at home. The girls help mother in her 
household duties—mend clothes, take care 
of baby, set the table, wash the dishes, 
take care of their rooms, and prepare the 
different dishes they have learned to cook 
at cooking school. The boys help father 
in the work about the house— put up 
screens, storm windows, fix a broken 
chair, and in many ways apply the power 
they gain at school. 

Now, after giving the deaf child all the 
attention that is due him, letting him de- 
velop in a natural environment with his 
brothers and sisters, sharing and bearing 
the troubles of life, learning the value of 
money, and learning to sacrifice his de- 
sires for those of others ; then, at an early 
age, sending him to school, where he 
learns to communicate with hearing peo- 
ple; where he gains self-reliance, good 
habits, and a willingness to work, and 
acquires a general knowledge of the rudi- 
ments of education ; in short, after letting 
him develop in a natural way until he is 
16 or 17, the majority of boys and girls 
of average intelligence and with no physi- 
cal defect, barring deafness, will be able 
to attend the higher schools with hearing 
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boys and girls. There can be no question 
that this is the best policy to pursue 
whenever it can be done, for only by con- 
stant practice can English become the 
vernacular of the deaf, and only by con- 
stantly associating with hearing people 
can they overcome the diffidence and em- 
barrassment that make them feel isolated 
and unhappy in their company. 


INDUSTRIAL TRAINING 


I have thus far sketched the develop- 
ment of the child in the home and the 
school and have arrived at the period 
when he must go out into the world with- 
out the fostering care and help of parent 
and teacher. 

The fundamental principle underlying 
the industrial education of the deaf by 
the oral method in day schools is this: 
If you wish to fit a child so that he is able 
to communicate with hearing people after 
he leaves school, you must give him an 
opportunity to mingle with the hearing 
while he is being trained. 

While at school he mingles with other 
deaf children and his teachers try to 
understand him and know his peculiar 
needs. It stands to reason that when the 
pupil is suddenly thrown among hearing 
people without any assistance it is as 
though he were thrown into the sea and 
told to swim without previous instruction. 

Germany, Norway, and Denmark have 
applied and are successfully carrying out 
the principle that if you wish the deaf to 
be happy in hearing communities, you 
must let them learn their trade with the 
hearing ; that, while they are still in touch 
with the school and with the teacher, they 
must gain the self-confidence that is so 
essential to success in life. 

In a large State it would be difficult 
and very expensive to establish in an in- 
stitution bona fide trade schools which 
would give proper training to the several 
boys from the four corners of the State. 
A boy from a factory district would not 
choose the trade a boy from a mining or 
a lumbering or an agricultural district 
would choose. 

Each community has its own economic 
and industrial problems to work out. 








We feel that the industrial training for 
the deaf has been established in Mil- 
waukee upon a sound economic basis, 
with the confidence that it is the best that 
can be done for the deaf to make them 
happy and useful members of the com- 
munity. 

Instead of establishing separate indus- 
trial departments for the deaf, a special 
teacher is employed at the high school, 
one at the boys’ trade school, and one at 
the girls’ trade school, not only to give 
the deaf the extra assistance, but pri- 
marily to help them gain self-confidence 
and to tide them over the period of 
timidity. 

Gradually, as the pupils gain power 
and the confidence that they can do what 
others do, the special help is withdrawn. 
The boys and girls that have graduated 
from these higher institutions are com- 
peting very nicely with their hearing 
brothers and sisters. Thus far I have 
sketched the training of the child of av- 
erage mental ability and of those only a 
little retarded. 


THE FEEBLE-MINDED DEAF 


You all have read Dr. Crouter’s paper 
on oralism, read at Delavan, stating that 
speech was primarily taught as a means 
to mental development. According to 
his theory and that of all other psycholo- 
gists, if a child is educable and has enough 
power to become independent, it is his 
prerogative to be taught speech as a 
means to mental development. If he has 
not the mentality or the disposition to 
become a constructive element in the 
community, but a destructive one or a 
burden to the State, he must be dealt 
with differently. I have reached the 
feeble-minded, or the class that confronts 
educators as the greatest problem of the 
day. 

All those who live near congested dis- 
tricts have this problem brought before 
them most vividly. It confronts the day- 
school teacher as well as those in the in- 
stitution. 

In all countries of northern Europe 
and in England the deaf are classified 
and the feeble-minded separated from the 
others. 
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In London I found that which appealed 
to me as the most effectual system of 
classification. All A., B. & C., meaning 
all mentally normal, supernormal, and 
those a few years retarded, go to day 
schools and are taught by the oral system, 
The feeble-minded are placed in a resi- 
dential school. Before a child is entered 
there he must have attended an oral 
school for at least two years, and should 
he, at any time after training, show suf- 
ficient improvement as to intelligence, he 
can be returned to a day school. 


TREATMENT AND TRAINING 


What are the treatment and training 
that ought to be given at such a residen- 
tial school? To this question I have 
formulated an answer based on my own 
observation made not only in the schools 
for the deaf, but at different schools for 
cripples, orphans, and backward children. 


MENTAL DEVELOPMENT 


The intelligence of the child has to be 
reached and awakened, and how is this 
to be done? Any method employed should 
be thoroughly calculated to accomplish 
this object. Speech, at any rate, should 
always be employed by the teacher, for, 
unconsciously perhaps, she will be more 
expressive in her facial movements when 
speaking than when merely spelling. Be- 
sides, some pupils may have a degree of 
latent hearing which needs only develop- 
ment of mind to awaken it to responsive- 
ness, and the natural gestures which a¢- 
company speech, being the most simple 
and primitive of all means of communi- 
cation between man and man, must needs 
be a powerful element in the production 
of such a result. Signs and the manual 
alphabet may be used wherever advisable. 
In each case a thorough study of the in- 
dividual child should be made, and that 
method which appeals to each one sep- 
arately employed. 


INDUSTRIAL 


The teacher of the feeble-minded can 
never know when she will be brought up 
against a wall through which she cannot 
penetrate. She must therefore search for 
and discover what the child is capable of 
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doing or what he may be taught to do. 
If, after a fair trial, she finds that her 
pupil cannot place a round peg into a 
round hole or a square one into a square 
hole, she must realize that he will never 
do anything that requires an eye for 
form, and she must look elsewhere for 
signs of development. If he has no eye 
for form, he may have for color, which 
may be turned to account by instruction 
in bead-work or woven designs. 

Another child may be able to learn cro- 
cheting lace or making torchon, or other 
desirable articles for the market. Some 
may learn to do one kind of embroidery 
or hem-stitching. Boys might learn to 
make brushes, or to finish furniture, or 
make a certain part of furniture, or be 
put to work in the garden. 

In short, each child should be given 
opportunity to learn something useful 
and helpful toward his own support. 

A child of well-balanced mentality can 
become useful in more than one way, but 
one of unequal balance may be capable 
of doing only just one thing. It becomes, 
therefore, the primal duty of the teacher 
of the feeble-minded to find out, in any 
given case, what this one thing is. She 
needs to be resourceful and original, in 
order to determine what capabilities exist 
and how to develop them. 


HOME FOR ADULTS 


Segregation from the general commu- 
nity should be observed in the case of the 
feeble-minded deaf in order to prevent 
them from procreating their kind ; there- 
fore residential schools should give way 
to homes for the adults, where inmates 
may enjoy all the privileges of compan- 
ionship and helpfulness—these to be es- 
tablished on the cottage plan. 

Not more than eight or ten should be- 
come inmates of a cottage, and each cot- 
tage should have a big brother or sister 
who could assume and perform the duties 
of the head of the family. Certain home 
duties should be assigned those capable 
of doing them. Others may be employed 
in a community shop in making articles 
of economic value which would help 
them to become self-supporting and thus 
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awaken in them a sentiment of self-re- 
spect which will contribute to their happi- 
ness. 

I visited a home for cripples in Chris- 
tiana Norway where each inmate had the 
opportunity of working something for 
which he was fitted, and I could not con- 
ceal my surprise at the manifest happi- 
ness that pervaded the whole institution. 
One girl without arms embroidered har- 
danger with her mouth only, the machine 
for catching the needle having been es- 
pecially devised for this purpose. She 
was partially earning her living and 
thereby cultivating a wholesome sense of 
self-respect, which would hardly have 
been possible had she been merely an 
object of charity, however well meaning. 
The men in the shops made pretty hand- 
carved furniture that sold at high prices, 
some doing only the finishing. Some 
were brushmakers, others wheelwrights, 
or bakers or tailors. Each one was help- 
ing to support the home. 

The Home for Dependent Deaf Wo- 
men in Copenhagen was almost self-sup- 
porting, and I cannot see any reason why 
a community home of this character, 
properly managed, should not be made, 
at least, almost self-supporting and the 
burden partially lifted from the State. 

Out of my experience and observation 
abroad I have come to see the following 
résumé of the ideal system in my mind: 

Firstly. All mentally normal deaf chil- 
dren should go to day schools. 

Secondly. All mentally retarded, or 
those who had previously learned signs, 
should be placed in separate departments 
or schools, in order to prevent their signs 
and dispositions from becoming harmful 
to those in the pure oral department. 
Speech and speech- reading should be 
taught to the above. 

Thirdly. The mentally deficient should 
be placed in residential schools, where 
any method best suited to each individual 
case may be employed. All pupils should 
be given a fair trial of at least two or 
three years in a purely oral school. If, 
after a fair trial, he is found to be men- 
tally deficient, he may be transferred to 
a residential school upon the recommen- 
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dation of the principal, the psychologist, 
and the State supervisor. 


RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS 


All mentally deficient, the incorrigible 
ones, and those mentally normal, for 
whom no proper homes can be found, 
should be placed in residential schools, 
each class in separate departments, con- 
ducted on the cottage plan. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Wherever possible, the boy or girl 
mentally fitted should be encouraged to 
learn a trade with the hearing or to con- 
tinue the higher education at a high 
school with hearing children. For those 
not mentally fitted to learn a trade with 
the hearing, a department should be es- 
tablished at the residential school, where 
boys could learn agriculture, horticulture, 
or trades requiring a lower grade of men- 
tality than the trades taught at trade 
schools for hearing children. 


COMMUNITY HOMES 


In connection with the residential de- 
partment for the feeble-minded should 
be established a home for the adult fee- 
ble-minded deaf, and perhaps the indigent 
might be included. 


SUPERVISION 


All the academical work in all the 
schools should be under the supervision 
of the State department of education, and 
the physical care of the residential schools 
and community homes under the super- 
vision of the board of control. 


AFTER CARE 


The board of control should have the 
power to appoint a visiting board, whose 
duty it shall be to visit the community 
homes and the homes in which children 
are boarded out, to report on the progress 
or retardation of children and adults, to 
give advice as to the welfare of the indi- 
vidual inmates, and to obtain employment 
for young deaf people until they are 21 
years of age. 

I am not relegating the most desirable 
task to the day schools. In fact, if I had 
a choice, it would be of great interest to 
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me to take up this most difficult problem 
of the retarded and the backward, the 
one requiring the greatest amount of skill 
and judgment, and work it out according 
to my vision. 

The great cry of the hour is “the indi- 
vidual,” and an equally great fact is that 
a system is only as strong as its weakest 
link. America justifies the existence of 
all her palatial institutions in their power 
to qualify men and women to live happily 
under any and all circumstances ; but be- 
fore she can claim to be an unquestioned 
and unsurpassed leader in education she 
must also recognize the fact that each 
individual, however feeble, after he has 
been brought into the world, has a right 
to receive care and training that will fit 
him to become useful in whatever line 
his capacity may lie. She must recognize 
the fact that each element in the com- 
munity should be made constructive to 
the greatest degree possible. To us edu- 
cators of the deaf falls the responsibility 
of caring for the feeble-minded deaf, as 
well as for the brightest ones. If we 
neglect them we help fill the prisons with 
criminals and the alms-houses with pau- 
pers; but if we take care of them by 
proper and well-balanced care and train- 
ing, they may be made to lead useful and 
happy lives in a community home, thereby 
preventing them from becoming a menace 
to themselves and to society at large. 

The foregoing is an ideal as I see it, 
but it seems to me that if the institution 
and the day schools would work harmoni- 
ously this ideal system could very easily 
be materialized. 


Mr. John D. Wright is contributing to The 
Laryngoscope a series of four papers present- 
ing “a concise summary of information for 
the guidance of physicians in procuring for 
their deaf patients the requisite educational 
treatment supplementary to medical and surgi- 
cal relief.” 





Ever think that unless you do a lot more 
than you are paid for doing, you are not a 
profitable employee? 


Does the record show increasing confidence 
in your ability, increased appreciation of the 
conscientious manner in which you do the 
work assigned to you? If not, why not? 
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THE STAUNTON MEETING AN IDEAL CONVENTION 


HE twentieth meeting of the Con- 
vention of American Instructors of 
the Deaf, held at the Virginia School for 
the Deaf and the Blind, Staunton, Va., 
will long be remembered by every par- 
ticipant. Southern hospitality is pro- 
verbial, and, except for the rain during 
the first day, the weather was delightful. 
The attendance was larger than at any 
other convention and the sessions were 
closely attended, great interest being 
shown in the respective departments. 

Miss Frances Wettstein, principal of 
the Milwaukee Day School for the Deaf, 
presented an excellent paper on “The 
Education of the Deaf in Day Schools,” 
in which she outlined what she termed 
an ideal yet a possible system if all would 
cooperate in making it a success. It will 
be found on pages 560 to 564. 

Miss Sadie McArdle, of the Indiana 
School for the Deaf, Indianapolis, had 
an interesting paper on “Kindergarten 
Methods,” which will be found in full on 
pages 517 to 521. 

Mr. Frank M. Driggs, superintendent 
of the Utah School for the Deaf and the 
Blind, in a paper entitled “Speech Prob- 
lems in Combined System Schools,” gave 
a word painting of the difficulties many 


superintendents and principals face in en- 
deavoring to create an oral atmosphere 
in a combined school where practically 
every one outside of the class-room adopt 
the easier plan of using signs and spelling 
in communicating with orally taught pu- 
pils. The paper will appear in full in the 
September Review, but is editorially re- 
ferred to on this page. 

Some of the other papers read at this 
meeting are promised in time to appear 
in the September REvIEw. 

The election of officers on Tuesday, 
June 30, resulted as follows: President, 
Dr. E. M. Gallaudet, Washington, D. C.; 
Vice-President, Percival Hall, President 
Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C.; 
Secretary, Frank M. Driggs, Superin- 
tendent Utah School for the Deaf and 
the Blind, Ogden, Utah; Treasurer, J. 
Schuyler Long, Iowa School for the 
Deaf, Council Bluffs, lowa. 

Dr. Harris Taylor, general secretary 
of the American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, was 
in charge of the Volta Bureau’s exhibit 
and distributed a large number of re- 
prints, as well as copies of the July and 
June Votta Review, both of which con- 
tained articles discussed at the meetings. 


IS IT THE HANDWRITING ON THE WALL ? 
BY THE EDITOR 


HE paper, “Speech Problems in 

Combined System Schools,” read at 
the Staunton meeting by Mr. Frank M. 
Driggs, superintendent of the Utah School 
for the Deaf and the Blind, at Ogden, is 
a remarkable series of statements, and, 
with the accompanying letters, is worthy 
of careful study; for it appears to em- 
body a crystallization of the thought and 
sentiment of educated hearing men and 
women whose inquiries and investiga- 
tions underlie public dissatisfaction over 
the low efficiency in speech and speech- 
reading shown by the average “orally 





taught” graduate from many of the 
“combined system’”’ schools. 

If further investigation proves true the 
statements in these letters that the op- 
position of manual teachers, vocational 
teachers, supervisors, and matrons “in 
some localities is so great as to make it 
seem almost useless to attempt the teach- 
ing of speech at all,” then this wave of 
public discontent that is sweeping over 
the country surely bodes ill for teacher 
or employee too biased, narrow-minded, 
or incompetent to keep up with the prac- 
tical and progressive spirit of the day. 
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Far too long has the social conscience 
lain dormant, and by its silence or its 
smug complacency sanctioned educational 
standards that foredoom to poorly paid 
pursuits the graduates of many schools 
for the deaf. Now it is awakening, and 
soon it will determine who is responsible 
for the continuance of measures and 
means that limit the wage-earning ca- 
pacity of the average deaf pupil when 
he leaves school and seeks employment. 
And short will be the shrift given those 
whom it brands as responsible for rob- 
bing the respective communities of more 
forceful and more profitable economic 
units. 

Go where you will, you find the atmos- 
phere surcharged with more than dis- 
satisfaction. In certain States it is plainly 
evident that radical changes are coming. 
In the effort to make amends for long 
neglect, the pendulum may swing too far 
the other way; yet it is evident that these 
commonwealths may adopt measures that 
will eliminate every employee of a school 
for the deaf whose method of communi- 
cation aids.in decreasing the possibility 
of the average deaf pupil achieving suc- 
cess in competition with the average hear- 
ing pupil. 

In many States the inquiry is: “In view 
of our liberal appropriations for the edu- 
cation of deaf children, why does the 
pupil product of our State schools pos- 
sess so low an economic efficiency? In 
view of the large sums expended in teach- 
ing speech and speech-reading to these 
pupils, why do they rarely make use of 
speech when outside the class-room ?” 

The appropriation is the life blood of 
the State school. The day may not be 
far distant when the passage of appro- 
priations may hinge on the one question 
whether every official, employee, and 
teacher refrains from doing anything that 
may discourage the use of speech by 
orally taught pupils. 

In other words, is the atmosphere of 
the State school saturated with the spirit 
of speech and speech-reading achieve- 
ment? Does this atmosphere prevail in- 
doors and out, in class-room and dining- 
room, in workshop and garden, in play- 
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ground and chapel? At all times and in 
all places, do pupils meet only the uni- 
versal method of communication that 
they must face and use when seeking em- 
ployment in later years? Or are orally 
taught pupils constantly encouraged to 
use a language unknown in mill and mar- 
ket, in street and shop? 


MEN WHO DO THINGS 


The death of George Westinghouse, in- 
ventor of the air-brake, which revolutionized 
railroading, calls to mind the fact that there 
are two classes of men—those who do things 
and those who talk about them. 

George Westinghouse was a man of action, 
To him and to such men as Thomas A. Edi- 
son, George W. Goethals, James J. Hill, and 
Alexander Graham Bell the people of the 
United States owe a heavy debt of gratitude. 

History is filled with the renown of states- 
men and warriors, but the real builders of the 
things that count seldom get the credit that is 
their due. Teachers of youth, healers of the 
sick, leaders in thought, and makers of em- 
pires all play their splendid part in the affairs 
of men; but the inventors, builders, and engi- 
neers actually have turned the world from a 
wilderness into a land of miracles. 

Such men as Westinghouse have made the 
world a better place in which to live. They 
protect the lives of citizens from disaster; 
they wrest from nature the full measure of 
comfort and happiness for all mankind, and 
by making communication easier they provide 
the means for the expansion and well-being 
of the race—Editorial, Washington Post. 


AtuMNI oF GALLAUDET CoLLEGE.—The re- 
union of the Alumni of Gallaudet College was 
a marked success, nearly 300 members and 
their friends participating. President Percival 
Hall spoke, “in the sign language, on the ne- 
cessity of codperation by the faculty and the 
alumni association in the work of the college. 
‘Every effort,’ he said, ‘is being made to bring 
the influence of the college and its work to 
every deaf person in America, and to this end 
the faculty will work.” 

During the week many members of the 
alumni visited the reference library of the 
Volta Bureau and found pleasure in looking 
through the files of old school periodicals con- 
taining their names as pupils and sometimes 
as editors. Each visitor went away feeling 
that the Bureau’s efforts to complete its files 
of school periodicals is a royal labor of love 
that should be aided by every one for the 
benefits that will accrue to coming generations. 
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CREDIT TO WHOM CREDIT IS DUE 


TORRESDALE Houst, TorrESDALE, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., June 20, 1914. 
To Tue Eprror: 

I note in your copy of Dr. Fay’s report on 
the work of the deaf that the statement is 
made that the first Montessori work for the 
deaf was done at the Rhode Island School in 
1913. I would ask you to kindly correct that 
statement, as you can see, by referring to your 
own files, that I not only used Montessori 
material a year prior to that time, but that 
photographs of the children using them at 
Swarthmore School and Kindergarten for the 
Deaf were published in your magazine. It is 
of no consequence—this knowledge as to who 
first used them; but since credit is given, it 
might as well be given to the right person. 
It was through my use of the materials with 
the deaf children that I came to take up the 
Montessori work with the hearing, announce- 
ment of which I made at the Convention at 
the Rhode Island Institute in the summer of 
1912. 

Very truly vours, 
Mrs. J. Scott ANDERSON. 





3 KENDALL GREEN, 
WasHIncrTon, D. C., June 23, 1914. 
My Dear Mr. De LAnp: 


I am sorry if I did Mrs. Anderson an in- 
justice in my article for the Commissioner of 
Education. I heard her address at Providence 
to which she refers and I received from it the 
impression that, while she had experimented 
somewhat with the Montessori material, she 
had not yet organized a regular Montessori 
school and did not intend to do so until after 
she had visited Rome and established her 
school at Torresdale, in April, 1913. As Mrs. 
Hurd began the systematic use of the method 
in January, 1913 (see Report of the Tenth 
Conference of Superintendents and Principals 
of American Schools for the Deaf, page 510), 
I was led to make the statement in my article 
which Mrs. Anderson desires to have cor- 
rected. 

Yours sincerely, 
Epwarp ALLEN Fay. 





The Editor having suggested to Mrs. Ander- 
son that he believed she “failed to clearly state 
that she had a regularly organized Montessori 
school for the deaf,” she sends a letter too 
long to. publish, but containing the statement: 
“As far back as February, 1912, I had a Mon- 
tessori class composed entirely of deaf chil- 
dren, and the photographs of some of those 
children appeared in your magazine, as above 
Stated, bearing captions stating the pictures 
were taken at my school for the deaf.” ~ 
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LET US HAVE A CORRECT TERMINOLOGY 


In calling attention to article by E. A. Doll, 
entitled “The Kinds of Exceptional Children,” 
the editor of The Training School Bulletin 
wrote: “It behooves those of us who are striv- 
ing to make our work coéperative and practi- 
cal as well as scientific, to see that the terms 
we use shall have, as we use them, one precise 
and clearly defined meaning.” 

The opening paragraph in the article on 
terminology reads: 

“If we are to advance very far in the scien- 
tific or the practical study of children, it is 
essential to adhere strictly to accurate defini- 
tion and terminology. When brought into cur- 
rent use, scientific terms almost invariably lose 
definition and acquire connotation. This has 
been particularly evident in the recent wide- 
spread interest in child development. There 
is almost no term that has been used which 
has not been put to so many different uses 
that employing it in an exact sense does not 
lead to possible misapprehension of meaning. 
‘Normal’ no longer means simply typical, stand- 
ard, or average, but connotes a non-patholog- 
ical condition. ‘Abnormal’ is not always taken 
to mean all kinds of children who differ from 
norm, above, below, or away, but is usually 
understood to mean only below the normal or 
pathologically away from it. ‘Atypical’ had 
to be coined to take its place, and it, too, bids 
fair to lose its meaning; ‘deviate’ is rapidly 
succeeding it. It is simply the history of lan- 
guage, which becomes embarrassingly apparent 
in accurate diction.” 


A LIP-READING SUGGESTION 


The sensible suggestion is offered that it 
would be a gracious act were all teachers of 
lip-reading for adults to invariably refer to 
pupils or prospective pupils as hard of hearing 
and never as deaf, even though in many cases 
hearing may have entirely vanished. It would 
be well to avoid letting the word deaf as ap- 
plied to the hard of hearing creep into any 
literature issued or interviews given to the 
press. 

Let the word deaf apply only to those who 
were born deaf or lost their hearing in in- 
fancy or in early childhood, and thus were 
instructed at home or in residential or day or 
private schools for the deaf. : 

At first thought the advisability of this dif- 
ferentiation may not appear important. Yet 
thoughtful consideration will lead teachers of 
lip-reading to the adult hard of hearing to see 
the advantages inherent in some classification 
of this character. 


Did you ever compare the achievements of 
twenty men of your own age with: your own 
honestly recorded achievements ? © 
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THE MELVILLE BELL SYMBOLS: LINE-WRITING FORM * 
WW 3 NAS Js ¥§ ? ick 
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*In the May Votta Review, pages 260-270, the line-writing symbols for the English 
<lements of speech are given with the sounds they represent, expressed in Roman letters. 
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KEY TO LINE-WRITING EXTRACTS 
Insignificance of this World 


Though the earth were to be burned up, though the trumpet of its dissolution were 
sounded, though yon sky were to pass away as a scroll, and every visible glory which the 
finger of the Divinity has inscribed on it, were extinguished forever—an event, so awful to 
us, and to every world in our viciriity, by which so many suns would be extinguished, and 
sO many varied scenes of life and population would rush into forgetfulness—what is it in 

- the high scale of the Almighty’s workmanship? A mere shred, which, though scattered into 
nothing, would leave the universe one entire scene of greatness and of majesty. Though the 
earth and the heavens were to disappear, there are other. worlds. which: roll afar;_the. light 
of other suns shines upon them, and the sky which mantles them is garnished with other 
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stars. Is it presumption to say, that the moral world extends to these distant and unknown 
regions? that they are occupied with people? that the charities of home and of neighborhood 
flourish there? that the praises of God are there lifted up, and His goodness rejoiced in? 
that there piety has its temples and its offerings; and the richness of the Divine attributes 
is there felt and admired by intelligent worshippers ? 

And what is this world, in the immensity which teems with them? and what are they 
who occupy it? The universe at large would suffer as little in its splendour and variety, 
by the destruction of our planet, as the verdure and sublime magnitude of a forest would 
suffer by the fall of a single leaf. The leaf quivers on the branch which supports it; it 
lies at the mercy of the slightest accident; a breath of wind tears it from its stem, and it 
lights on the stream of water which passes underneath. In a moment of time, the life, 
which we know by the microscope it teems with, is extinguished; and an occurrence so 
insignificant in the eye of man and on the scale of his observation, carries in it, to the 
myriads which people this little leaf, an event as terrible and as decisive as the destruction 
of a world. Now, on the grand scale of the universe, we—the occupiers of this ball, which 
performs its little round among the suns and the systems that astronomy has unfolded—we 
may feel the same littleness and the same insecurity. We differ from the leaf only in this 
circumstance, that it would require the operation of greater elements to destroy us. But 
these elements exist. The fire which rages within, may lift its devouring energy to the 
surface of our planet, and transform it into one wide and wasting volcano. The sudden 
formation of elastic matter in the bowels of the earth—and it lies within the agency of 
known substances to accomplish this—may explode it into fragments. The exhalation of 
noxious air from below, may impart a virulence to the air that is around us; it may affect 
the delicate proportion of its ingredients; and the whole of animated nature may wither 
and die under the malignity of a tainted atmosphere. 

These ate changes which may happen in a single instant of time, and against which 
nothing known in the present system of things provides us with any security. They might 
not annihilate the earth, but they would unpeople it; and we, who tread its surface with 
such firm and assured footsteps, are at the mercy of devouring elements, which, if let loose 
upon us by the hand of the Almighty,. would. spread solitude, and silence, and death, over 
the dominions of the world. 

Now, it is this littleness, and this insecurity, which make the protection of the Almighty 
so dear to us, and bfing, with such emphasis, to every pious bosom, the holy lessons of 
humility and*gratitude. The God who sitteth above, and presides in high authority over all 
worlds, is mindful of man; and though at this moment, His energy is felt in the remotest 
provinces of creation, we may feel the same security in His providence as if we were the 
objects of His undivided care. 

It is not for us to bring our minds up to this mysterious agency... But such is the incom- 
prehensible fact, that the same Being, whose eye is abroad over the whole universe, gives 
vegetation to every blade of grass, and motion to every particle of blood which circulates 
through the veins of the minutest animal; that, though His mind takes into its comprehensive 
grasp immensity and all its wonders, I am as much known to Him as if I were the single 
object of His attention; that he marks all my thoughts; that He gives birth to every feeling 
and every movement within me; and that—with an exercise of power which I can neither 
describe nor comprehend—the same God who sits in the highest heaven, and reigns over 
the glories of the firmament, is at my right hand, to give me every breath which I draw, 
and every comfort which I enjoy.—Doctor CHALMERS. 


A Fragment 


There is a pleasure in the pathless woods; there is society where none intrudes, by the 
deep sea, and music in its roar. I love not men the less, but Nature more, from these our 
interviews in which I steal from all I may be, or have been before, to mingle with the 
universe and feel what I can ne’er express, yet cannot all conceive-—Byron. 











THE WAY TO GOOD ENGLISH 


“If we could only get our American boys 
into a condition of mind where they had some- 
thing to say, their English would improve 
mightily. Slovenly writing is the result of 
slovenly thinking. No boy will ever write an 
essay on the tariff question in good English 
unless he is interested in the tariff question. 
No Harvard man will ever write an essay on 


Hegel that will be well written unless Hegel 
has inspired him either with love or with hate. 
If English boys write better than American 
boys, as it is asserted that they do, the reason 
will be found in the fact that English boys are 
more thoughtful than American boys, for there 
is far less teaching of English in English 


schools than in American schools.”—Rochester 
Herald. 
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APPRECIATION 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA., July 5, 1914. 
Dear Mr. De LAND: 


The copy of the June Voitta REviEW came a 
few days ago, having been forwarded from 
my former address. The article, “Helen Kel- 
ler’s Flag,” by you, is as beautiful a tribute to 
Christian love as the profile of Helen Keller 
in the midst of your article is beautiful and 
full of loving kindness. I thank you for it. 

Blind and deaf, she, out of the fullness of 
her heart, sees, hears, and then speaks of the 
sufferings of humanity, to which the majority 
of us are blind, deaf, and concerning which 
we are dumb. 

The majority of people do not want to see 
and hear these wrongs, so they have neither 
eyes to see nor ears to hear them. Oh! so- 
called followers of Christ! must the blind 
alone see what there is to be seen, and the 
deaf alone hear what there is to be heard, and 
the dumb alone give utterance to the living 
truth? 

I am sincerely yours, 
ALBon P. MAN, Jr. 


3 Roupe AveE., 
Sr. AuGuUSTINE, FLa., June 17, 1914. 


Dear Mr. De LAnpD: 


I want to congratulate you on the last two 
numbers of the Review, which had an unu- 
sually large number of strong, helpful articles. 
It may interest you to know that the one by 
Jerry A. Pierce in the May number, quoted in 
The Literary Digest, formed the basis of a 
very fine sermon on “The Man with a Handi- 
cap,” preached in the Memorial Presbyterian 
Church of this city by a very able minister. 
That I count a triumph of a sort; for if once 
the world stops to listen to these things, the 
good in human nature will do the rest. 

Miss Worcester’s article was very fine—in 
the June number—and leaves little to be said 
on the subject. And if “The Little Sign for 
Friend” could be scattered broadcast, we would 
have more people waked up than a dozen 
serious articles would rouse. 


Sincerely yours, 
Lucite M. Moore. 
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THE BELLES 


OF 1833 


Evidently women were just as fascinating and just as desirable and their costumes were 


just as attractive 81 years ago as they are today 
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NOTES FROM ENGLAND AND WALES 


The movement for the establishment of a 
National Training College for Teachers of the 
Deaf seems to be taking such a course as will 
eventually, and it is hoped at no great distance 
of time, result in the achievement of this most 
desirable and necessary object. The annual 
meeting of the National Association of Teach- 
ers of the Deaf, held in London in March last, 
unanimously affirmed the great necessity exist- 
ing for sucha college to be founded. An appeal 
addressed to the National Bureau for Promot- 
ing the General Welfare of the Deaf evoked a 
very sympathetic response in calling forth a 
recognition of this need, and resulted in steps 
being taken to bring the proposal into definite 
form. For this purpose—at a luncheon kindly 
given by Mr. Max Bonn, the Vice-President 
of the Bureau—a joint committee, consisting 
of representatives of the Bureau, the National 
Association, the Fitzroy Square Training Col- 
lege, and that at Ealing, was appointed to for- 
mulate a suitable scheme. This committee is 
now at work. 


In response to the appeal made to the Min- 
ister of Education in January last for an in- 
crease in the amount of grants now paid by 
the State toward the education of the blind 
and deaf, Mr. Pease has recently said that the 
present annual grant of £5.5.0 per pupil will be 
increased to £7. in the case of children attend- 
ing day schools and to £13 in respect of those 
in residential schools. It is expected that the 
increase will date from April 1, 1915. 

The proposed amounts to be paid in future 
roughly represent about 30 per cent of the 
cost, whereas in every other type of school 
under the supervision of the State the pro- 
portion of cost met by government grants is 
about 50 per cent of that which falls upon 
public funds—i. e., rates and taxes. It cannot, 
therefore, be said that the proposed grants 
fully meet the situation, in that they still leave 
about 70 per cent of the cost to be met by 
local authorities. 
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THE PERSONALITY OF THE CHILD 


“The mentally deficient child that comes to 
us we regard as a personality, and this per- 
sonality must come in touch with the world 
through the sensory and motor avenues which 
will be opened by the training of the brain and 
central nervous system. No matter how weak, 
injured, or lacking this nervous system may 
be, I contend that with observation and per- 
severance an inlet and an outlet pathway may 
be established. An illustration of this idea is 
the liberation of the miners who were recently 
buried alive in Pittsburgh. Those brave men 
who worked so steadily and with such deter- 
mination to liberate their fellow-men had the 
stimulus of rescuing live men. Their energy 
would have failed if they had once lost their 
incentive. The success due to our work is the 
thought which is constantly held before the 
teachers that in these little bodies, maimed and 
broken, there is the living personality that they 
feel sure they will find. With this stimulus to 
aid us, we endeavor to find the keynote of the 
child, feeling that in every human being there 
is such a keynote which must be found if suc- 
cessful future work is to be accomplished. 
How many so-called normal lives would be 
kept from going astray if the keynote had been 
struck in early life. We have systematic 
training for this, and we never fail to find the 
keynote—frequently the chord. Suppose some 
one was to ask you, How can I modify the 
surface of a photographic plate by means of a 
pine tree? There can be but one reply. Hold 
the properly prepared camera before the pine 
tree and raise the slide. An image of the tree 
will then develop on the plate. Likening the 
little child’s physical mind to an improperly 
prepared camera, we by medical and active 
gymnastic work endeavor so to sensitize the 
plate and develop a picture more or less per- 
fect. Then, upon seeing these pictures, the per- 
sonality of the child will gradually come to 
comprehend their meaning and convey it to us 
in such a way that we are aware of the life 
within.”—Margaret Bancroft, at the Woman’s 
Medical College, Philadelphia, May 23, 1907. 





